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Germany and the United States 


The visit of Prince Henry to this country deserves 
consideration chiefly from its bearings upon the 
political relations of Germany to the United States. 
As a social event it was not without significance, at 
any rate to certain classes of our people. It was 
the affair of the season, in the cities which the Prince 
visited, to those whose life consists in banquets, 
receptions, costumes, and the like, and also to those 
who must have shows, excitement, new sensations 
and the satisfaction of their curiosity. From this 
point of view the visit was a “great success,” and 
the memory of the Prince, who was in all respects a 
finished model of propriety, will never fade. Pos- 
sibly also this social fraternizing may have some real 
effect in bringing the two nations nearer together, 
unless the excessive display and wasteful expendi- 
ture of money in the entertainments has produced 
among the laboring masses, as is altogether probable, 
a more than offsetting influence. Extravagant 
social “dining and wining,” on no matter how great 
an international scale, can never do anything of per- 
manent value toward the unity of the world. 

The Prince himself was greatly pleased with the 
cordiality of his reception, so he told the German 
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people on his return. As a man he made a good 
impression here. The tribute paid to him, wherever 
he went, was doubtless in considerable measure due 
to his own personality, — to his simple manhood,— 
which made our people feel that after all he was like 
them, and one with them, that the Prince in him 
had not spoiled the common human nature. From 
this point of view his visit has left a decidedly favor- 
able impression, and an increased regard for the 
Germans as a people. Manhood tells everywhere. 

There was also, in the demonstrations, genuine 
respect and courtesy shown towards the government 
from which the Prince came. But politically there 
was nothing more. The Emperor of Germany will 
make a great mistake if he infers from the extra- 
ordinary festivities in honor of his brother that our 
people have forsaken their own democratic penates 
and are hankering after the gods of nobility and 
monarchy. A few sentimental Americans do this, 
but they have no standing here. What the demon- 
strations meant in this aspect of them was simple 
respect for the great German nation, in return for 
the respect shown our country by Emperor William 
in sending Prince Henry to see us. And respect — 
genuine respect —from one nation to another is a 
very great thing. There has been very little of it in 
the past. There is none too much of it now, espe- 
cially among political leaders. Whenever these two 
nations, vr any other nations, come to show respect 
habitually to each other, to think and speak and act 
respectfully at all times, they will be far on the 
road to perpetual peace. We believe that Prince 
Henry’s visit to this country and his treatment while 
here will perceptibly increase the mutual respect of 
the two countries. 

All sorts of motives have been attributed to 
Emperor William in sending his brother. Most of 
these had no existence, probably, except in the over- 
heated brains of correspondents. It is not conceiv- 
able that the Emperor was so innocent as to believe 
that by such a visit of his brother he could secure a 
naval station in the West Indies, or break down the 
Monroe doctrine, or bring about an alliance between 
Germany and the United States as against England. 
Prince Henry himself is reported to have said that 
there were no secret motives behind his coming. 
That we prefer to believe until the contrary is made 
entirely clear. It is possible that William thought 
—we believe he did think —that such a friendly 
visit of his brother at the time of the completion and 
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launching of his new yacht might do something to 
silence certain persons in this country who are 
forever nagging Germany and imputing bad motives 
to her, and show the American people that the 
Germans are not clandestinely seeking our hurt, or 
to supplant our legitimate place in the Western 
world or anywhere else. If this is true, the motive 
was a highly praiseworthy one. The _ Prince’s 
mission in the other respects has proved a failure, to 
use the politician’s phrase, because there was no 
such mission, so far as any one knows. 

The visit of Prince Henry, summing the whole 
matter up, will do something to foster larger ac- 
quaintance, better understanding and more sym- 
pathetic and pacific relations between our country 
and his. But it will not do everything. Such 
ought not to be expected. It will do the work of 
one man and one visit, of one representative man, 
acting not only in his own behalf, but in behalf of 
the leaders of the nation. Beyond this we cannot 
expect it to be fruitful, unless it arouses many in 
both countries to follow it up with earnest and 
patient effort in the coming years. 

The body of relations between our country and 
Germany is a very greit one, the scope of which can 
by no possibility be covered by the influence of a 
few weeks’ visitation by a single individual, like that 
of which we are speaking. There are political rela- 
tions, commercial relations, social relations, educa- 
tional and scientific relations, etc. In some of these 
temporary misunderstandings will arise; there will 
be apparent clashing of interests; selfish plans will 
be thwarted; national sensibilities will get hurt; 
irritation and friction will possibly arise. To keep 
the two nations steadfast in the bonds of a high 
friendship, such as ought forever to bind them 
together, in the midst of this great and growing com- 
plexity of relations, will require a good deal more 
than a whirling trip, a few receptions and banquet 
speeches, booming guns and squads of galloping 
horsemen, gaping and shouting crowds on the side- 
walks, and the peppery sensationalism of the news- 
papers. It will call for the faithful efforts of all 
good men in both countries, from the Emperor and 
the President, from the ambassadors at Washington 
and Berlin, down to the humblest citizens. The two 
people must be brought to think sensibly and ration- 
ally of each other, and to see that their real inter- 
ests are not antagonistic but common; that the 
moral, intellectual and material greatness of the one 
cannot but promote the progress of the other, if 
regarded in the right spirit. 

The Prince’s visit may easily be turned into a 
curse for both peoples rather than a blessing. This 
would require but a little wild and random talk. 
The imputation on this side of sinister motives in 
the Emperor, the belittling on the other by German 
newspapers of the Prince’s reception here, if carried 
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a little further than they have already gone, might 
easily intensify the rivalry already existing, lead on 
to bitterness of feeling, to a real trade war, to colo- 
nial friction, and ultimately seriously endanger peace. 
If we expect the Germans not to be frightened by 
the « American danger” to their home markets, we 
must ourselves refuse to be alarmed at the “ German 
danger” in South America. We have reached a 
moment in the progress of the relations of the two 
peoples demanding great wisdom, patience, fairness, 
and positive goodwill. By these only can serious 
misfortune be averted; with these, exercised steadily 
by individuals, by newspapers, by pulpits, by com- 
mercial organizations, by diplomats and _ political 
leaders in both lands, can lasting friendship and 
peace, with attending honor and manifold blessings, 
be easily promoted. There is not a single reason of 
any kind why the Prince’s country and ours should 
not forever walk hand in hand in the work of 
enlightening and lifting the world. 


Funstonism. 


Imperialistic militarism has gone to seed in Gen- 
eral Funston. If this soldier had his way, it would 
likewise already have begun to bear its legitimate 
fruit in a most terrible way, and we should have 
gallows up in every prominent city in the land, on 
which to hang the men who have in the name of 
simple justice arraigned the government for its policy 
in the Philippine Islands. 

General Funston has himself been rehearsing in 
this country in a picturesque way the story of the 
capture of Aguinaldo; but the account gains noth- 
ing in moral palatableness when retold in his cold- 
blooded, chuckling, half-profane way; in fact, it 
appears more loathsome than ever. He covers up 
nothing, apologizes for nothing, gives exultingly the 
details of the long tissue of lies, forgeries and 
deceptions by which the Filipino leader was cap- 
tured, as if such trickery and falsehood were among 
the most imperative commands of the moral law. 
One wonders, when the story is finished, how a man 
with any remnants of conscience in him could possi- 
bly do such a thing; but even more sad is the fact 
that audiences of men and women here at home, — 
including ministers of the gospel on the platforms, 
—who have not gone through the brutalizing expe- 
riences of actual soldiering, could cheer and clap 
and laugh like mad over the conscienceless recital, 
with apparent gloating over every misfortune that 
has come to this unfortunate people whose confidence 
we have betrayed and whose long-cherished hope of 
independence we have crushed. 

General Funston discusses Philippine matters of 
course wholly from the soldier’s point of view, the 
point of view of the unthinking bayonet. To him 


everything is right which promotes the purpose for 
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which the army was sent out, the conquest and sub- 
jugation of the islands; everything wrong which 
opposes this and puts obstacles in the way of its 
accomplishment. He is not troubled with any 
qualms about the rightness of our determination to 
inflict our sovereignty on an unwilling people. The 
government has settled that for him. The will of 
the government is for him the supreme law, as it is 
for every man who adopts the military profession. 
Neither God in the conscience, nor the Sermon on 
the Mount, nor the Decalogue, nor the commonly- 
accepted standard of everyday morality has anything 
to say that is to him fit to be listened to. His ear is 
closed to them all; and if by chance any utterance 
of theirs forces itself into his consciousness, he is 
compelled by the god of might, to whom he has 
sworn allegiance, to brand it as traitorous. 

It is from this point of view that one must look 
at some of the remarkable utterances which General 
Funston has been making. In his New York Lotus 
Club speech on March 8 he declared that it is per- 
feetly proper for us to have all sorts of opinions 
about the holding of the Philippines,—as many 
opinions as there are islands, if we wish,— “ but for 
heaven’s sake let us keep those opinions to ourselves 
until the sovereignty of the United States has been 
established over every square inch of those islands.” 
After that it will be “perfectly proper” for us, in 
his opinion, “to get together and pull hair and fight 
the thing out among ourselves.” He brands as 
traitors all those “ misinformed and misguided” per- 
sons in the United States who have stood by the 
principles of Washington and Lincoln and opposed 
the course of the government, just as he brands as 
liars the five per cent. of the army in the Philip- 
pines who have had the conscience and the courage 
to write home, in private letters, of the killing of 
unarmed natives, of the water-cure torture and of 
the inspected prostitution which the officials both 
there and here have been so careful to keep out of 
sight. He “would rather see any one of these men 
hanged — hanged for treason, hanged for giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy —than see the humblest 
soldier in the United States army lying dead on the 
battlefield.” 

Interpreted, this means that only one opinion is 
to be allowed to be heard, that of those who are in 
favor of forcing our sovereignty on the Filipinos. 
All who express a different opinion are fit subjects 
of hanging, and must have their mouths stopped. 
They may all speak after what seems to them a great 
political crime has been finished, but they must say 
nothing while it is in process. 

This dictum of Funston is the expression of the 
very quintessence of tyranny, of the old-fashioned 
Torquemada kind. If the opinion were his alone, 
there would be no occasion to take it seriously. But 
unfortunately it is held just now by a considerable 








portion of the people of the United States, many of 
whom are doubtless quite innocent of the real nature 
of the sentiment which they have allowed to possess 
them. It is therefore not to be regretted that this 
blunt soldier, a finished product of the policy in 
question, has been allowed to open his mouth and in 
his brutal, bullying way set forth what imperialism 
in its essence is, both abroad and at home. He has 
taken the sheep’s clothing off and revealed the 
animal in his native wildness. 

General Funston evidently believes that, with the 
exception of a handful of “traitors,” the people of 
the nation are solidly with him and relish his denun- 
ciation of freedom of speech on this question. We 
can assure him, however, that he is mistaken, and 
that he will have had his pains for nothing. He 
came back from the East too late. His handful of 
“traitors” is multiplying into legions. The spell 
which has been upon the nation is beginning to 
break. The sober second thought has come, and the 
rest will follow in time. The people will go to the 
bottom of the whole sovereignty sophistry before 
they stop. 

As to freedom of speech, it has been too dearly 
won to be crushed out again at this late day by 
Funstonian brutalism. If all the anti-imperialistic 
leaders were hung into silence, as he would have 
them, millions of others —even from the ranks of 
the imperialists themselves, when they saw the legit- 
imate fruit of their doctrine — would immediately 
take their places and die rather than give up the 
precious inheritance of freedom of speech, freedom 
to discuss in a frank and honest way at any time any 
policy of government. Free speech in the interests 
of right and humanity will never again disappear 
from our civilization, whatever may be the cost and 
the suffering necessary to maintain it. This is the 
one sure thing that has been made clear, both on this 
side of the water and on the other, during the last 
four dreadful imperialistic years, during which men, 
in numbers never known before, have stood up to say 
to the governments’ faces what they thought of the 
iniquities being committed. Opposition to war and 
its brutalities has for the first time in history got 
its full voice, and this will hereafter never again 
cease to be heard, however frightful may be the din 
of arms and the threats of martial despotism. 

General Funston’s utterances ought to lead many 
people to think the subjects of militarism and impe- 
rialism through as they have not yet done. He is 
only a conspicuous specimen of the type of men and 
opinions and deeds which they produce when they 
go to their logical limits. Fortunately for the na- 
tion, they do not usually reach these limits. In 
most men of military stamp they are counteracted 
to a great extent by really humane principles and 
sentiments. General Funston personally can do lit- 
tle harm, even if the government allow him to speak 
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on in the reckless and indiscreet way which charac- 
terized his New York speech. It is the doctrine 
behind him, the system which has made him, in 
which lies the danger. This ought to be rooted up 
and cast out of the land. Every citizen who upholds 
it is responsible in his measure for Funstonism, with 
its cold-blooded truculence and intolerance, both at 
home and abroad. 
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Editorial Notes. 

In a rece: t number of Zhe Epivorth 
Herald we find the following admirably 
expressed criticism on the amazing in- 


Painful and 
Suspicious Silence. 


difference of so many Christians to the peace question, 
It would be hard to put the case in a more truthful and 
accurate way, and at the same time with deeper feeling 
of its unfortunateness : 


“There is a large number of people in every great 
nation who profess to be Christian. Real, ultimate 
Christianity is utterly opposed to war. Many of our 
wars are not the last resort of Christian patience, but the 
early resort of jingo politicians, commercial schemers, 
and military tyros. It is amazing that Christian people 
are so indifferent to the peace question. It isan unheard- 
of theme in most of our churches. 

“ During the last five years our church papers have been 
full of all sorts of articles on military characters and war. 
But it has not been our good fortune to see many on 
peace. There has been a painful and suspicious silence 
in nearly all our papers and pulpits on this theme. The 
man who dared, during the imbroglios of the last few 
years, to really speak out for peace, would have been a 
hero —if he had not been hung (in effigy) as a traitor. 
The nations have been sadly intoxicated with the war 
spirit of the last few years. Militarism is abroad with 
its deceiving but destroying toggery. The protest of the 
churches against war is faint and feeble. As in regard 
to many other evils, it is more formal and sentimental 
than practical and potent. In an ill-defined theoretic 
sense we are opposed to war. But when the toesin is 
sounded many Christians and ministers are among the 
earliest and most intense belligerents. Who can explain 
such an anomaly? Some of the secular magazines have 
recently published articles that justly denounced the low 
motives to war as well as its cruel barbarities. Why do 
our great Christian journals not do the same? 

“ But we do little better in times of peace when the 
advocacy of such a theme would not provoke discussion 
and seem to border on disloyalty. Even if it did seem 
disloyalty, that were better than criminal silence and 
surrender. We cannot at the peril of our souls approve 
the iniquities of the governments under which we live. 
We do little in times of peace in any direct way to 
instruct in the principles and foster the spirit of peace. 
If we do, it is so fragile that it is shattered at the first 
boom of a cannon. 

“There are churches and prayer-meetings which were 
largely military barracks for months at a time during 
the quadrennium past. They were made to echo the 
latest reports of the press and the street. There was 


unbrotherliness in the heart and the smell of powder in 
the air. How could the spirit of Christ dwell there? 
We have some ministers who are always ready to ride 
the hobby of the hour. If it happens to be a bloody 
war-steed it is just the same. The time has come for 
the church to exonerate itself in this regard. How? 
We must dethrone iniquity from office. We must be a 
more radical factor in public affairs. We must check 
the ambitions of national pride. We must protest 
against false policies. We must study public questions. 
We must know the dangers of war. We must study 
and cultivate the conditions of peace. We must exhaust 
every rational and Christian agency to avoid war. 

“This subject is worthy a place in every schedule of 
the church. It should have a place with temperance 
and missions in the program of the pulpit, the Sunday 
school, the prayer-meeting and the Epworth League. 
Peace meetings should be common, and not anomalous 
things.” 





Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 

- rota member of the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties, who has been in this country as one 

of three commissioners investigating the matter of a 
site for the proposed .French Industrial School, is one of 
the most prominent, large-minded and useful of present- 
day French statesmen. He was on the French deputa- 
tion to the Hague Conference and is one of the four 
French members of the International Arbitration Court. 
During his stay in this country Mr, d’Estournelles gave 
several addresses on the results of the Hague Confer- 
ence and the relations of the United States and France. 
At Chicago he. delivered an address, by invitation, 
before the Union League Club, and also one at the 
university, where he spoke on the work of the Hague 
Conference. On the latter subject he spoke likewise at 
Columbia University, New York City, at a meeting pre- 
sided over by Mayor Seth Low, who was one of the 
members with him of the Hague Conference. Arrange- 
ments were made for him to speak also at Harvard 
University under the auspices of the Cercle Frangais of 
the university and of the American Peace Society. But 
the severe storm prevailing at the time made it impos- 
sible for him to get to Boston from Montreal, and the 
meeting had to be given up, to the great regret of hun- 
dreds of persons who had planned to hear him. Baron 
d’Estournelles is deeply interested in the maintenance 
of the closest and most cordial relations between the 
United States and France. He declares that Providence 
has ordained them for close relationship, that “the two 
great republics were born to love each other,” and that 
“they should go hand in hand down the pathway of 
time, radiating the highest type of civilization to all the 
rest of the globe.” This close relationship must come 
about, he thinks, not so much through political action as 
through better general acquaintance, mutual understand- 
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ing, and popular sympathy. He wishes that: all the 
young men of France might see the United States and 
feel the impulse of her great achievements. As to the 
results of the Hague Conference, Mr. d’Estournelles 
thinks the outcome certain to be very great. The Court 
of Arbitration will render wars less frequent, will pro- 
mote the prevalence of peace, and thus prepare the way 
at last for disarmament. “ War,” he declares, “cannot 
be civilized, for it is essentially barbarous.” The only 
criticism we have to make of the Baron’s conduct in 
this country is that he was not able to control the great 
storm of March 1 and 2, and get to Boston to make his 
address at Harvard and meet the splendid reception 
which had been prepared for him. 





On the 14th of last month the United 


wae Same States Senate, without a division, ratified 


of War. ; . 
the Hague Peace Conference Convention on 


the laws and usages of war. This convention goes much 
farther than any previous agreement in forbidding certain 
practices connected with war which have in the past 
prevailed, as, for example, the use of bullets of the “ dum- 
dum ” class, the treazherous killing of persons belonging 
to the hostile nation, the killing of soldiers who have 
laid down their arms and surrendered, the declaring 
that “no quarter” will be given, the improper use of 
the flag of truce or of the Red Cross emblem, the seizing 
and destroying of the enemy’s property, ete. It remains 
to be seen if our government will make strenuous effort 
to carry out the most advanced provisions of this con- 
vention, as it has in the main been foremost in pro- 
moting the “humanizing” of war. It has certainly 
failed wofully to do so in several important respects in 
the Philippines. In the face of some of the inhuman 
and degrading things done out there, one cannot help 
feeling that the effort to “ civilize” war is in considerable 
measure a mockery and a miserable sham. While this 
convention was under consideration in the Senate, some 
of the members of the Foreign Affairs Committee said 
that its ratification would place this country in accord 
with the highest thought of the times on the subject. 
That is certainly true in a general way. The principal 
discussion in the Senate turned on the conduct of the 
war in the Philippines and General Funston’s “ exploit” 
in capturing Aguinaldo. There seemed to be a good 
deal of uneasiness among senators lest the ratification of 
the convention should be a condemnation of what has 
gone on in the Philippines under the authority and with 
the connivance of the government; but before the rati- 
fication they decided that Funston’s conduct was entirely 
“regular.” The “highest thought of the times” on the 
subject is certainly not very high, at least in this particu- 
lar, when such despicable lying, treachery and forgery 
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as that practiced by General Funston could be considered 
by the United States Senate as altogether “regular” 
under the laws of war. These laws have at this point 
made no advancement whatever, as it is inconceivable 
that from the point of view of truthfulness and honesty 
there could be anything lower in the scale of morality 
than Funston’s conduct. We do not in the least deny 
that in many respects there has been great advance in the 
lopping off of many evils incidental to war, but it seems 
incredible that the men who have been foremost in pro- 
moting this advance have made no effort to have this 
despicable deceit and falsehood, utterly intolerable in 
civil life, lopped off. Perhaps the reason is that they 
see that war would be practically impossible without it, 
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German-Americ ©O™Mmenting on the visit of Prince 


can Arbitration Henry to this country, and the many 


ty. ° ° ° ° 
— accompanying manifestations of friend- 


ship between the two peoples, Alfred H. Fried of Berlin, 
editor of Die Friedens- Warte, makes a powerful plea 
for a permanent German-American treaty of obligatory 
arbitration. He says: 


“ Whence the astounding contradiction, whence these 
armaments costing billions of money, whence the exist- 
ing suspicion? It is no doubt to be accounted for by 
the fact that mankind, though in the act of awakening, 
is not yet fully awake, that it has not yet, so to speak, 
fully rubbed sleep out of its eyes. When it has done 
that, it will see clearly that its wish can be turned into 
deed, that the bringing in of that which is desired is 
only a question of method. Peace is not simply to be 
maintained ; it can be made fixed and secure. ... For 
us friends of peace in Germany and our fellow-workers 
in America an important moment has come. We must 
at once utilize the friendly jubilations of the two 
peoples; we must hold all the enthusiastic speakers to 
their word; we must turn to account the applause of the 
cheering masses here and there; and make the most of 
the press on both sides of the sea in its rejoicing over 
the fraternization of Germany and America. None of 
these must we let escape us We must cry out to them, 
‘Hic Rhodus, hic salta? You are rejoicing over 
peace; you are rejoicing over the friendship of the two 
great states; you must help us to seal it and make it 
permanent; you must help us to complete the work 
begun in those days of festivity, complete it for all time, 
that we may make peace, which is for us all the highest 
good, permanent and sure. Do not fail to grasp our 
meaning. We must begin at once the work of securing 
a permanent German-American Arbitration Treaty. 
We know well that this is not a work of a few days; it 
is a work of years. But it must be begun to-day.” 


Mr. Fried then mentions the formation of a society in 
Berlin for the promotion of good relations between Ger- 
many and the United States. He quotes also Ambassa- 
dor White as saying to him, in a conversation, that he 
yas entirely in sympathy with the idea of such a treaty, 
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and had himself often thought of the subject. We 
assure Mr. Fried that whatever we can do on this side 
to promote such a treaty shall be done. For many 
years we have labored to the extent of our abilities to 
create genuine good feeling between the two countries, 
and to show the wickedness and folly of the conduct of 
those — politicians especially — who use every possible 
occasion to create distrust and estrangement between 
them. 





. The President of the International 
Women’s Uni- if th <ip 
versal Peace Council of Women, Mrs. May Wright 
Demonstration. Sowall of Indianapolis, in a Memorandum 
recently sent to the Presidents of all the National 
Councils, has submitted for the consideration of these 
Councils the following resolutions : 


A. Resolved, that the National Council of Women of 
undertake the organization of peace meetings 
throughout , to take place simultaneously on May 
15, 1902, and on each subsequent anniversary of the 
convening of the Peace Conference at The Hague, to and 
including the May of 1904. 

B. Resolved, that these meetings which, together, 
being held under the auspices of the various National 
Councils, shall constitute the Universal Demonstration 
of Women in behalf of Peace and Arbitration, shall be 
conducted with the view: 

1. To concentrate public attention upon those ideals 
of loving brotherhood, which can be realized only by 
the cessation of international hostilities ; 

2. To gathering and presenting information respect- 
ing the pecuniary cost of war and the moral conse- 
quences and the economic sacrifices entailed by it; and 

3. To stimulating a desire for peace in the public 
heart; a faith in its practical possibility in the public 
mind; and a determination to harmonize actual relations 
between States with the ideal relations which are ex- 
pressed in the phrase, “‘ the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man,” now universally accepted as a 
succinct declaration of an actual relationship. 


These resolutions were adopted in September last by 
the Executive of the National Council of Women of the 
United States, and by unanimous vote that Council 
organized a Committee on Peace and Arbitration, with 
instructions to undertake at once preparations for the 
Peace Demonstration of May 15, this year. This 
demonstration will take place, therefore, in this country 
on the approaching 15th of May, on a much larger scale 
than was the demonstration made in a few places last 
year. The only propaganda yet placed on the program 
of the International Council of Women is this for Social 
Peace and International Arbitration. This annual peace 
demonstration of women, when it is once thoroughly 
organized in all countries on the lines laid down by Mrs. 
Sewall, will be almost certainly the most imposing and 
commanding exhibition of social power which the world 


has yet seen. It is due to Madame Selenka of Munich, 
Germany, who did such splendid service in support of 
the Hague Conference, to say that the idea of such an 
annual demonstration originated with her. 





The first-fruit of the Anglo-Japanese 

— Alliance is a counter alliance of France 

and Russia, or rather an Eastern adden- 

dum to their long-standing entente. On the 16th of 

March the following conjoint declaration was sent to the 

Austrian, Belgian, British, United States, Spanish, 

German, Italian, Dutch, Chinese and Japanese govern- 

ments, prefaced by the statement that Russia desires the 

maintenance of the statws quo and the attainment of 
complete tranquillity in the Far East: 

“The allied Russo-French governments are wholly 
pleased to discern that the Anglo-Japanese convention 
supports the essential principles which, according to the 
reiterated statement of France and Russia, constituted 
and still constitute the foundation of their policy. Both 
governments believe that the support of these principles 
is also a guarantee of their interests in the Far East. 

“They are compelled, however, not to lose from view 
the possibly inimical action of other powers, or a rep- 
etition of disorders in China, possibly impairing China’s 
integrity and free development to the detriment of their 
reciprocal interests. They therefore reserve to them- 
selves the right to take measures to defend these 
interests.” 

How innocent and unselfish all these alliances appear 
in their oily, diplomatic statement! But behind them 
are the suspicions, the dislikes, and the purposes to out- 
wit, which have been so long the leading-threads of 
European international politics. Whatever of imme- 
diate good may come to the Far East through these two 
alliances, their ultimate results cannot be free from mis- 
chief. They make it impossible, for a long time to 
come at any rate, for all the great powers to coéperate 
in a frank, friendly way toward the solution of the prob- 
lems before them. Division, jealousy, secret intrigues, 
and the like, are to prevail, and it will be most fortunate, 
indeed, if a most disastrous war shall not be sooner or 
later the outcome. It is not probable that China’s 
integrity is any more secure since these alliances were 
made than before. 





Victor Hugo, the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of whose birth has just been cele- 
brated with such enthusiasm and brilliancy 
by the French government and people, though he did 
not devote himself directly to the peace propaganda, 
probably did as much in his way for the promotion of 
the cause as any man who has ever spoken on the 
subject. His influence was that of a great prophet — 
and that of none is greater — whose “ word of the Lord” 


Victor Hugo 
as Prophet. 
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once spoken continues to repeat itself in the following 
years, at every crucial moment. This greatest of modern 
Frenchmen, at the Paris Peace Congress in 1849, of 
which he was president, uttered the following memorable 
prophecy of the coming end of war and the federation 
of humanity,—a prophecy which has since been re- 
uttered over and over again all through the civilized 
world : 


“A day will come when war will appear as absurd, 
and be as impossible, between Paris and London, between 
St. Petersburg and Berlin, between Vienna and Turin, 
as it would now be between Rouen and Amiens, between 
Boston and Philadelphia. A day will come when you, 
France, you, Russia, you, Italy, you, England, you, Ger- 
many — when all of you, nations of the Continent, will, 
without losing your distinctive qualities and your glorious 
individualities, be blended into a superior unity, and con- 
stitute a European fraternity, just as Normandy, Britanny, 
Burgundy, have been blended into France. A day will 
come when the only battlefield will be the market 
opening to commerce and the mind opening to new 
ideas. A day will come when bullets and bombs will 
be replaced by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, 
by the venerable arbitration of a great sovereign senate 
which will be to Europe what the Parliament is to 
England, what the Diet is to Germany, what the Legis- 
lative Assembly is to France. A day will come when 
a cannon will be exhibited in public museums just as an 
instrument of torture is now, and people will wonder 
how such a thing could ever have been. A day will 
come when those two immense groups, the United States 
of America and the United States of Europe, shall be 
seen standing before each other, extending the hand of 
fellowship across the ocean, exchanging their products, 
their commerce, their industry, their arts, their genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, improving crea- 
tion under the eye of the Creator, and uniting, for the 
good of all, those two irresistible and infinite powers, 
the fraternity of men and the power of God.” 


Some of this magnificent prophecy has already been 
accomplished ; and_how near we are on the verge of the 
accomplishment of much more of it! 





In a recent address at an educational 
meeting in Chicago, President William R, 
Harper of the University of Chicago 
made some remarks which point out the rapidity with 
which all subjects of importance are taking on interna- 
tional aspects. Of the relation of modern universities to 
commerce, he said: 


International Work 
of Universities. 


“ When you speak of great universities to-day, do not 
think of the universities of the middle ages. Then uni- 
versities were a kind of monastery. To-day they are 
very different. Let me remind you that next week the 
oldest American university will receive special honors 
from the Emperor of Germany; that a short time ago 
Columbia University received a special gift from the 
Emperor of China, and to-day our Chicago university is 
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negotiating with the French government to establish a 
French school in this city. These things show the inter- 
national relations of the schools.” 

Commenting on this utterance, the Chicago Record- 
Herald says that — 


«‘ Within five years twenty universities have established 
colleges of commerce and administration. This new 
development is as rapid and marvelous as the industrial 
development of the nation, To-day the University of 
Chicago has a commissioner sent to oriental countries to 
secure data for the application of scientific work to studies 
preparing Americans for life in and relations with these 
lands, In the future, as in the past, universities are to 
be in touch with the commercial world and co-laborers 
in this great field.” 


But the international relations of universities go much 
beyond the commercial sphere. They use books and 
journals published in different countries. They draw 
their students and even their professors from many lands. 
They invite distinguished foreign specialists to deliver 
courses of lectures to their students. They send out 
scientific expeditions to various parts of the world. In 
this manner our great seats of learning are becoming an 
increasingly powerful bond of union between the nations, 
and their work in this direction is largely free from nar- 
row and selfish aims. 





In an address at Buffalo last summer 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland of Toronto, Canada, 
gave expression to the following elemental truth, which 


World Ethics. 


a good many of us would do well to consider much 
more seriously than we have ever yet done: 


“The ethical in man had its birth in the family, and 
at first extended little if any beyond the family. Only 
to parents, children, brothers and sisters and near blood 
relations did man acknowledge moral obligations. By 
degrees the area of moral relations — of recognized rights 
and duties — outgrew the family and widened until it 
took in the clan, the tribe and at last the nation; or, 
moving in a different direction, it widened until it took 
in all the adherents of the same religious faith. This 
is about as far as it has extended anywhere in the world 
at the present time. Shall it stop here? Shall we be 
content permanently to limit our ethics — our sense of 
duty and obligation — to our own nation, or to the ad- 
herents of our own faith? 

“To ask the question is to answer it for thoughtful 
men. If civilization is to advance, national ethics must 
widen into international ethics and Christian ethics into 
world ethics. We must learn to be as unwilling to 
injure other nations as our own and other religions as 
our own. Certainly this is what the gospel of love and 
human brotherhood which Jesus taught means, if it 
means anything. The golden rule must be carried 
into international relations. Strong nations must be- 
come the protectors of the week, not their destroyers. 
So, too, the golden rule must be carried into inter-re- 
ligious relations. No religion must impose upon another 
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religion. All must scrupulously respect the rights of 
all. Christianity may carry, ought to carry, to other 
religions any light which it believes itself to possess. 
But it must do this in love, everywhere respecting the 
rights of non-Christian peoples as much as if they were 
Christians, and remembering that coercion of conscience, 
wherever practiced, is a crime against God, because a 
violation of the integrity of the human soul. As Chris- 
tians we must countenance no methods of propagandism 
of our faith in China or India or the Philippines or in 
any other land that we would not justify if employed 
by Chinese or Buddhists or Mohammedans or Hindus 
in propagating their faiths among us.” 





Charles Dickens, whose fine idealism 


amneee often had a dark background of disgusting 
Particulars. . : 
actuality, once wrote thus of the hideous 
particulars involved in “a splendid charge” : 

“We talk exultingly, and with a certain fire, of ‘a 
magnificent charge!’ of ‘a splendid charge!’ yet very 
few think of the hideous particulars these two airy words 
stand for. The ‘splendid charge’ is a headlong rush of 
men on strong horses, urged to their fullest speed, riding 
down and overwhelming an opposing mass of men on 
foot. The reader’s mind goes no further, being content 
with the information that the enemy’s line was broken 
and gave way. It does not fill in the picture. When 
the ‘splendid charge’ has done its work, and passed by, 
there will be found a sight very much like the scene of 
a frightful railway accident. There will be the full 
complement of backs broken in two; of arms twisted 
wholly off; of men impaled upon their own bayonets; of 
legs smashed up like bits of firewood; of heads sliced 
open like apples; of other heads crunched into soft jelly 
by iron hoofs of horses; of faces trampled out of all like- 
ness to anything human. That is what skulks behind a 
‘splendid charge!’ This is what follows, as a matter of 
course, when ‘Our fellows rode at them in style, and 
cut them up famously.’ ” 

Is any one honest, intellectually and morally, who 
talks about the righteousness and justifiableness of war, 
and yet does not fill in his conception with these “ hid- 
eous particulars” “skulking behind” not only splendid 


charges, but nearly every phase of actual warfare ? 





The old-fashioned street fight between 
Senators Tillman and McLaurin in the 
United States Senate Chambers throws a 
rather sharp side-light on the animus of the period 
through which we are passing. It exemplifies, in a strik- 
ing way, the baneful influence which a larger conflict 
carried on by the nations always throws upon narrower 
social affairs. This Senate fist-fight was nothing other 
than an episode in the American-Spanish-Philippine war, 
like the quarrel between Sampson and Schley, or that 
between the foreign governments as to which of them 
was “our friend.” Senator Tillman openly charged that 
his South Carolina colleague’s vote for the ratification 


Battle in 
the Senate. 
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of the Paris peace treaty at the close of the Spanish 
war had been dishonorably secured and cast. Senator 
McLaurin came in white with rage, called him a malicious 
liar, and then Tillman went at him and they fought like 
two senseless beasts of the wood, just as nations do when 
they get angry at each other. The members of the 
Senate were, apparently, greatly scandalized, and pro- 
ceeded to pull them apart in most unceremonious style, 
not having the wit to discern that the little bloody-nosed 
scrap before them was a very insignificant and “ civil- 
ized ” affair compared with the larger desolating conflict 
in the Philippines, which the said distinguished senators 
— with exceptions — have for the last three years been 
sedately helping to maintain. We wonder that Senator 
Lodge or Beveridge did not climb upon a desk and shout 
at the top of his voice, “ Now that they are in it let them 
‘fight to the bitter end’; there is no other honorable way 
out of it.” Why is an angry fist-fight in the United 
States Senate Chamber, over a question of personal 
character, any more disgraceful than one in the Philip- 
pines or Cuba or South Africa, which might have been 
settled otherwise? Can anybody tell? Senatorial mo- 
rality, be it said with all respect for the distinguished 
body, is, too, a rather queer sort of article. If these two 
men had fought on the street, they would both have been 
arrested, taken to court and fined for their uncitizenlike 
conduct. But the Senate shields them from the common 
law, lets them off with a reprimand and apology, and 
they do not seem even to have lost prestige, to any great 
extent, in the honorable body. The least that the Senate 
ought to have done was to have suspended them both 
for a considerable time, if possible legally, until their 
state had asked that they be restored to their functions. 
This eyen would have been a very light punishment for 
Mr. Tillman’s savage conduct. 





A very unexpected and extraordinary 

—we Peace, Vent, bearing on the development of peace 
sentiment, took place recently in Washing- 

ton, at the home of Mrs. Cushman K. Davis, widow of 
the late Senator Davis of Minnesota. During his lifetime 
Senator Davis took great interest in’ the Indians, and 
whenever there was a delegation of the Red Men in 
Washington to look after their interests they made it a 
point to call on the Minnesota senator. At the time of 
which we speak there were two delegations in Washing- 
ton, one of Pawnees and the other of Sioux. Asa mark 
of esteem, it was the desire of these tribal representatives 
to pay their respects to the Senator’s widow. Now it 
happened that the two delegations selected the same 
night for their call, neither knowing the other would be 
present. This was seemingly unfortunate, though it 
turned out quite otherwise. The two tribes have had a 
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feud of many years’ standing, which has resulted in many 
deaths on both sides. When the deputations met in Mrs. 
Davis’ drawing room there were a few minutes of strain, 
and the members of the two tribes were very cold toward 
each other. Finally one of the Sioux leaders stepped 
forward and made a speech to his old enemies, the Paw- 
nees. He told them that he was willing to forget the 
old enmity, and wanted to be a friend, forgetting the 
long-standing trouble between the tribes. Asan evidence 
of his sincerity he offered his‘hand to the leader of the 
Pawnees, who, responding quickly to the generous ap- 
proach, replied in a similar strain, shook hands, and in a 
few moments the representatives of the two tribes were 
enjoying the unexpected turn that affairs had taken. 
The white people present had taken no part in the pro- 
ceedings, and could not understand what was said, as it 
was all in the Indian dialects, but those who saw it will 
never forget the dramatic occurrence, nor the intensely 
interesting features of this meeting of life-long enemies 
under such circumstances. It is to be hoped that certain 
senators at Washington heard of the incident, after their 
disgraceful fight, and that the memory of it may have 
some tendency to civilize them. The whole incident il- 
lustrates most conspicuously the power of a friendly and 
benevolent disposition, as exhibited by the late Senator 
Davis towards the Indians,— a disposition which we wish 
he had always manifested as fully toward foreign nations 
as toward the Red Men. 





While the National Council of Women 

Jy omen _ was holding its annual conference at 
Washington, a peace meeting, under the 
auspices of the Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia, 
was held in the capital city on Sabbath evening, Febru- 
ary 23. Among the speakers were Alfred H. Love, 
president of the Union; Professor George W. Cook of 
Howard University; Hon. John,W. Hoyt, ex-governor 
of Wyoming; Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, superintendent 
of the peace department of the W. C. T. U.; Professor 
Daniel Batchellor ; Clara Barton, president of the United 
States Red Cross Society ; and Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
president of the National Council of Women. Profes- 
sor Cook said that if the principles of peace were once 
thoroughly implanted, their natural force would put an 
end to war. Ex-Governor Hoyt said that the friends of 
peace should not be discouraged at the present condition 
of things, the world being as yet only half civilized. 
Professor Batchellor said that the average woman is too 
much inclined to worship physical force, and that this 
influences men toward militarism. Mrs. Bailey said the 
time would come when people would dislike to be told 
that their ancestors engaged in war as much as the 
South Sea islanders now do to be reminded that 
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their ancestors were cannibals. Clara Barton said she 
sometimes thought the Red Cross to be the greatest 
peacemaker on earth, because it revealed the miseries 
and horrors of war and compelled sovereigns to think 
of them. Before universal peace comes, she declared, 
not only must mankind be made over, but the geography 
of the world as well, nearly every line of which has 
been put in by force and violence. Mrs. Sewall thought 
that people are still very far from believing what they 
assert, that God has made of one blood all nations of 
men. The great task of humanity is to transform the 
dreams of idealists into realities. Women, because they 
have so much influence in the nursery, the kindergarten, 
the household, in literature, art, and society, cannot 
hold themselves guiltless of whatever condition of soci- 
ety may exist. Referring to the Tillman-McLaurin 
incident, she said that loss of self-control on the part of a 
nation is just as ignoble as on the part of an individual. 
“A contest of physical force on any plane has never 
solved one moral problem. It is always left for reason 
to adjudicate the difference.” 





On the 22d of February, the day now 
to a considerable extent observed by the 
friends of peace in Europe for a general 
public demonstration in favor of their principles, the fol- 
lowing resolution, with modifications to suit local circum- 


Twenty-Second 
of February. 


stances, was this year adopted at many meetings : 


“The friends of peace, met on the 22d of February, 
1902, at , express their deep regret that a recru- 
descence of the military spirit has shown itself in some 
of the most enlightened states of the civilized world. 
They consider the policy of stirring up hatred against 
neighboring peoples pernicious and fraught with constant 
peril to peace among the nations. This policy they con- 
demn when it is indulged in by governments as well as 
when it is followed by the people. It is clear to them 
that the partisans of war are doing all in their power to 
maintain this policy. But they will allow themselves to 
be neither intimidated nor discouraged, and they are 
determined to put forth still greater efforts than in the 
past to deliver humanity from the barbarous system of 
having recourse to brute force for the settlement of 
controversies.” 








Edwin D. Mead, formerly editor of the 

eae New England Magazine, has been giving 
a course of addresses in the series of 

the “Old South Lectures for Teachers,” in the Old 
South Meeting House, Boston, on “Men who have 
Worked to Organize the World.” The addresses began 
on Monday evening, March 3, and will continue weekly 
until April 14. The titles are “Dante’s Dream of a 
Universal Empire,” “‘ Henry the Fourth and the ‘Great 
Design,’” «« Hugo Grotius and the ‘Rights of War and 
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Peace,’” “ William Penn’s Plan for the Peace of 
Europe,” “ Immanuel Kant’s ‘ Eternal Peace,’” “ Charles 
Sumner and ‘ The True Grandeur of Nations,’ ”and “ The 
Peace Conference at The Hague.” The lectures were 
intended primarily for teachers, though many others have 
been attending them. Mr. Mead has devoted much time 
in recent years to the study of the subjects out of which 
these lectures have developed, especially during his stay 
in Europe the past summer. His knowledge of the 
history of the periods during which these great peace 
men worked is extensive, and his expositions full of in- 
sight into the growing spirit of humanity and brother- 
hood underlying all our real civilization, to which the 
work of these pioneers was leading up. We wish that 
not only the teachers of Boston and vicinity, but of many 
other cities as well, might have the opportunity to hear 
this course of lectures, which are an exemplification of 
the new and truer method of teaching history so much 
needed in our schools and institutions of higher education. 








The Unitarian Ministerial Union of 
Boston has taken a step in remonstrance 
against a policy of expanded military and 
naval expenditure, which ought to be followed by all 
ministerial associations throughout the United States. 
The following minute made at a regular meeting of the 
Union on February 24, signed by the secretary, Rev. 
L. R. Daniels, has been made public: 

“The Ministerial Union of Boston, Mass., by the 
voice of a majority of its members present at a regular 
meeting held on Monday, February 24, 1902, respectfully 
offers to the President of the United States, to her 
honorable secretaries of war and of the navy, and to 
the houses of Congress, its earnest remonstrance against 
a policy of expanded military and naval expenditure as 
a waste of resources, because not necessary to national 
safety, as threatening to involve our republic more and 
more in the burdensome and ruinous evils of the older 
nations, as obstructive to that progressive pacification of 
the world in which America is honored by a leading 
part, and as a continuous menace to those higher inter- 
ests of the country and of mankind which should be as 
dear to statesmen as they are to the friends of religion.” 


Remonstrance. 





Cecil Rhodes is one of those about whom 
it is difficult to think charitably even when 
they have gone into the silent world. He was a man of 
no ordinary make. But, so far as one can judge from his 
career, he used his great abilities for the promotion of 
colossal selfish and ambitious schemes, both personal 
and national, with well nigh total disregard of all moral 
considerations and all the rights of those over whom his 
great schemes had to be made to march. He was Napo- 
leonic in character, both intellectual and moral, though 
the method was different. His two great purposes were 


Cecil Rhodes. 


to build up a great British empire in South Africa and a 
great fortune for himself. Everything had to bow and 
break before these aims, so far as he could control. He 
was the greatest adventurer of the age —long-headed, 
mysterious, masterful, unscrupulous. He is considered 
on all hands to have been the chief agency in bringing 
on the Boer war,— except perhaps among the Boer-hat- 
ing British imperialists, to whom he was, in pretense at 
least, a great “saint” and a marvelous “patriot.” He 
was back of the raid of Dr. Jameson, who was his inti- 
mate friend and companion to the last, and without his 
knowledge and support this piece of high-handed free- 
booting would never have taken place. He has gone, in 
the prime of life, taking not a diamond with him, and left 
unended the iniquitous war which he brought on, which 
has devastated the whole of South Africa. He is re- 
ported to have died of heart failure. The truth more 
probably is that he died of a broken conscience, and that 
his trouble of heart came from the strain put upon the 
organ by his restless, unscrupulous ambitions. Few men 
have hearts that can bear such a load kept upon them 
year after year. His war killed him. “ What profiteth 
it a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
life?” Whatever may be the fate of Rhodes in the 
other world,— and of that we are not the judge,— he is 
doubly dead in this world already. So long as the 
memory of the South African war shall endure, he will 
be remembered and spoken of throughout all that region 
with repugnance and loathing. The civilized world has 
tried and condemned him, and found him “ guilty of 
death.” “Blessed are the peacemakers,” said Jesus Christ ; 
the other half of the thought, which he did not utter, 
is, “ Cursed are the warmakers.” 





When the military estimates were re- 
cently presented in the German Reichstag, 
fresh evidence was brought forward in 
the debates of the gross brutality, of which so many ex- 
amples have come to the public knowledge, practiced 
almost continually in the army by officers towards pri- 
vates or subalterns. Herr Bebel, the distinguished so- 
cialist member, made the following detailed statements : 


German 
Militarism. 


“ A non-commissioned officer at Breslau on a certain 
Sunday morning tore the buttons off a private’s coat, and 
made him stand in bathing drawers while he beat him 
over the head with his trousers. He then cut the seams 
of his clothes till they were in pieces, and ordered him 
to sew them up again and dress in full. marching order. 
Later, he again cut his clothes and made him sew them 
up a second time. This fellow was finally found guilty 
of sixty-three cases of ill-treatment. In two hundred 
cases he had boxed men’s ears or struck them with the 
flat of his sword. For all this he received only nine 
months’ imprisonment and degradation. In another case 
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an officer who had caused a soldier’s death by ill-treat- 
ment received only one year and seven months’ imprison- 
ment with degradation. In yet another case, at Stettin, 
a non-commissioned officer was charged with ninety-seven 
cases of ill-treatment. He was degraded and sent to 
prison for eight months — a comparatively light punish- 
ment. At Oldenburg a non-commissioned officer was 
proved to have committed one hundred cases of assault, 
etc. He ordered corporals to throw themselves down 
on the grass and to eat it like cattle. It is almost in- 
credible that the men obeyed, but had they not done so 
they would have been severely punished for insubordi- 
nation. A private in a rifle battalion appeared unshaven. 
His non-commissioned officer shouted at him, ‘ You pig, 
Pll shave you.’ He took his penknife out of his pocket 
and tore and pinched off the hair. While this was going 
on a sergeant came in and said, ‘ You must do as I did.’ 
He proceeded to light a match, and then held it burning 
under the man’s chin and cheeks. A captain received 
three months’ detention in a fortress for sixty-three cases 
of ill-treatment, one of them being a grossly immoral 
offense. Such crimes in the army are exceedingly leni- 
ently treated, and when superior officers are concerned 
they are generally pardoned.” 


This is the legitimate fruit of militarism. There is 
more or less of such brutality in all standing armies, the 
proportion in the French army being quite as great as in 
the German. 





os It is impossible at this writing to deter- 
Peace in South mine what is to be the outcome of the 
elena move made by Schalk-Burger, acting 
president of the Transvaal Republic. His visit to 
President Steyn, through the British lines, by consent of 
General Kitchener, is fairly interpreted to be a prelim- 
inary peace move. But whether anything further will 
come of it cannot now be decided. The English papers 
have not shown themselves very sanguine about the 
matter. The French papers have ventured to intimate 
that some generous suggestion of General Kitchener is 
back of the movement. Others think the occurrence is 
connected with General Wolseley’s visit to South 
Africa. The whole matter is leftin uncertainty, because 
so little information has come over the cable. There is 
no doubt that both the British and the Boers are dread- 
fully sick of the struggle, and would be glad to have 
done with it, but for that despicable thing called 
“honor.” King Edward and the people of Great 
Britain are anxious to have the war ended before the 
coronation, and this wish may have led the British gov- 
ernment to suggest terms sufficiently generous to induce 
the Boers to regard them with favor. It seems hardly 
probable that the Boer leaders, after the two disasters 
inflicted upon the British by General Delarey, in the 
latter of which he captured General Methuen, are pro- 
posing to surrender outright and give up the whole con- 
tention for independence. It is to be hoped that the 





inner character of the situation, not yet known to the 
public, is such that its outcome will be an early cessation 
of war. If not, then death and desolation must con- 
tinue to do their awful work for nobody knows how 
long, possibly until the real extermination of the Boers. 
The British government, since the defeat and capture of 
Lord Methuen, has sent out fresh troops, and others are 
being supplied by the colonies. General Kitchener’s 
great movement to capture General Delarey has failed, as 
did those tried against DeWet. The Pope has called upon 
Christians to pray for the conclusion of peace. High 
English Church officials have done the same. We trust 
that these prayers and those of great numbers of Chris- 
tian people throughout the civilized world may be 
speedily answered in the creation in the minds of the 
leaders on both sides of such dispositions as will make 
certain the speedy end of the war. 





President Roosevelt sent to Congress 
on the 26th ult. a message on Cuba in 
which be stated that it is the purpose of 
the government to terminate the military occupation of 
the island and to install the Cuban government on the 
20th of May. He asked, in order that proper international 
relations with the new government might be estab- 
lished, that provision be made at once for a Minister to 
Cuba with a salary of $10,000, first and second secre- 
taries of legation with salaries of $2,000 and $1,500 re- 
spectively, a Consul-General at Havana with a salary 
of $5,000, and consuls at Cienfuegos and Santiago with 
$3,000 each. The best qualities of Mr. Roosevelt are 
showing themselves in his efforts to bring the Repub- 
lican members of Congress to do justice to Cuba accord- 
ing to the spirit of our government’s pledges. It is still 
doubtful, however, whether this can be done. The 
20 per cent. reduction on Cuban imports, to which the 
Republican caucus has agreed, while a triumph in prin- 
ciple, is not sufficient to do any real service to Cuban 
industries. It will just enable the planters to meet the 
cost of production and transportation, but leave them no 
profit. Governor-General Wood is using his utmost 
endeavors to secure a reduction of at least 334 per cent., 
and declares that anything less than this will be of no real 
aid. The base selfishness and consciencelessness of those 
Congressmen — “insurgents” is a mild term for them — 
who are trying to prevent any helpful concessions to 
Cuba is shown in their demanding that, while this 20 
per cent. reduction shall cease at the end of some two 
years, the Cubans, on the other hand, shall make per- 
petual their reductions on our imports into the island. 
No meaner trick than this against a people whom we 
have placed at our mercy, and who have trusted our good 
faith and generosity, was ever attempted. Every voice 


Relief for 
Cuba. 
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in the nation ought to be lifted loudly against it, and 
every Congressman who has approved such a scheme 
ought, at the next election, to be relegated finally to 
private life. Rather than consummate such a proceed- 
ing, it would be a thousand times better to destroy 
forever the whole beet sugar industry in this country, 
The latter would do no permanent injury of serious con- 
sequence to anybody; the former would be a deep and 
lasting disgrace and injury to the whole nation. 





The American Peace Society has for 
more than one reason not sent any dele- 
gates to the Eleventh Universal Peace Congress, which 
meets at Monaco, South Eastern France, the first week 
The meeting comes too early after the 


Peace Congress 


in this month. 
Glasgow Congress, and too near the time of our approach- 
ing annual meeting, for which the annual report, etc., has 
to be prepared. Many of the peace societies in England, 
France, Germany, etc., are sending no delegates to the 
Congress, because of the moral reputation of the place. 
They allege that the Prince of Monaco, at whose invita- 
tion and under whose patronage the Congress is being 
held, derives a large part of his income from the noto- 
rious gambling casino at Monte Carlo, and that, there- 
fore, the Congress will necessarily bring itself into 
serious disrepute by meeting under the Prince’s patron- 
age. None of the German societies, we believe, are 
taking part in the Congress; several of the most import- 
ant ones in England are having nothing to do with it; 
and some of the French and other societies are also 
abstaining from sending representatives. The Com- 
mission of the Peace Bureau voted by a bare majority 
to accept the Prince’s invitation, and the voting was 
done by correspondence. A strenuous effort has since 
been made to secure reconsideration of the vote, but has 
failed. The Congress, therefore, is meeting with dele- 
gates from only a portion of the societies. These are, 
briefly stated, the facts. We have, because of the unfor- 
tunateness of the situation, abstained from commenting 
upon the matter, in order not to make a painful situa- 
tion more a 
joni —_" 
Brevities. 

. . The treaty for the cession of the Danish West 
Indies to the United States was ratified by the Danish 
Lower House on the 11th of March by a large majority, 
and later by the Upper House. There remains only the 
exchange of ratifications to complete the transaction. 
But delay has been occasioned by the appearance of un- 
expected opposition in Denmark, which has caused the 
government some hesitation about going forward. 


The French International Arbitration Society 


(Société frangaise pour [Arbitrage entre Nations) has 
changed the title of its journal from “ Arbitrage entre 
Nations” to “ Revue de la Paix.” 





April, 


The Administrative Council of the Hague Inter- 
national Arbitration Court met on the 5th of March for 
consideration of administrative matters connected with 
the Court and its Bureau. 


‘ It is announced from Paris that on the initiative 
of Mr. Léon Bourgeois the members of the Hague Con- 
ference have decided to present to the Caar of Russia a 
magnificent piece of tapestry allegorically representing 
Peace consoling the peoples in distress. The execution 
of the tapestry has been entrusted to a leading French 
firm. 


The fifth article in the creed of the Guild of St. 
George, written by John Ruskin, founder of the Guild, 
runs thus: “I will not kill nor hurt any living creature 
needlessly, nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will 
strive to save and comfort all gentle life.” 


It is reported from Vienna that the sect of the 
Nazarenes in Hungary is increasing. The young men 
of this sect from religious convictions refuse to perform 
military service. A number of them are now suffering 
long terms of imprisonment for this “ offense”; in other 
words, for simple fidelity to the teachings of the Nazarene. 


Valparaiso despatches to the London Daily Mail 
indicate that the boundary dispute between Chile and 
Argentina may be arranged by direct agreement between 
the two governments. The British arbitrators appointed 
by King Edward are proceeding with their survey of 
the boundary line, but it is intimated that the govern- 
ments may come to an agreement without waiting for 
the report of the arbitrators. It is hinted, also, that the 
scheme may include general disarmament of both nations. 


A copy of La Lumo, the organ of the proposed 
new international auxiliary language, published at 79 
St. Christopher Street, Montreal, Canada, has come to 
our table. We feel certain that a universal language 
will some day come into existence, but we are just as 
sure that no such language can ever be artificially 
created. 


. . . At the celebration of the eightieth anniversary of 
the birth of Edward Everett Hale in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on the 3d inst., the American Peace Society is 
to be represented by Messrs. Robert Treat Paine, 
Edwin Ginn and Benjamin F. Trueblood, all of whom 
were chosen members of the General Committee. Dr. 
Hale has for many years been one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Peace Society. Addresses will be given at the 
celebration by Dr. Hale and by Senator George F. Hoar. 


: On the invitation of the President and Faculty 
of the institution, Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society, delivered the 
annual Convocation address before the State University 
of Iowa on the 22d of February. His subject was “ The 
Historic Development of International Peace.” While 
in the West Dr. Trueblood gave addresses before the 
Iowa State Agricultural College at Ames, before Iowa 
College, at Grinnell, Penn College, at Oskaloosa, and the 
University of Minnesota, at Minneapolis. He also de- 
livered lectures in the Congregational Church at Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, and the Friends’ Church at Minneapolis. 

















1902 THE 
. -» Because wars are mentioned in the New Testament 
as ‘subsisting to the end of the Age, they are not, there- 
fore, “ Christian,” any more than hypocrites are for the 
same reason. — Rev. A. FE. Clarke. 


. . . The Indépendance Belge calls attention to the 
fact that the recent treaty between the United States 
and Denmark for the cession of the Danish West Indies 
to this country was not the first one which provides for 
reference to the Hague Court of differences which may 
arise as to the interpretation of the treaty. A similar 
provision was put into the treaty of July 23, 1901, be- 
tween the Netherlands and Germany, in regard to the 
construction of submarine cables in the Pacific Ocean. 


. . » The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna says that the 
movement against the duel is growing steadily stronger 
in Austria. An effort is now being made by a strong 
committee of eminent persons to create an anti-dueling 


organization which shall embrace the whole of the 
Empire. 
. . . The International Peace Bureau at Berne, the 


creation of the peace societies and the Peace Congress, 
now receives annual subventions from the governments 
of Switzerland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


. . + In France the peace societies have united in ree- 
ommending that their friends throughout the republic 
ask candidates for the Chamber of Deputies to pledge 
themselves to support the conclusion of treaties of obliga- 
tory arbitration as supplementary to the Hague Conven- 
tion, to give their adherence to the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union, and to favor an annual subvention to the 
Berne Peace Bureau. 


The Norwegian Storting, on the 22d of February, 
adopted a resolution, proposed by the Norwegian mem- 
bers of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, providing 
for the appointment of a committee to prepare an address 
to the King, asking that a declaration of the permanent 
neutrality of Norway be issued. 


. . The Lombard Peace Union at Milan, Italy, has 

elected the Prime Minister, Mr. Zanardelli, an honorary 
member. The Prime Minister has accepted with thanks 
the honor. 
. . . Our government, which is just about to turn over 
Cuba to the Cuban people for independent self-govern- 
ment, has purposed to locate naval stations at Guanta- 
namo, Cienfuegos, Havana and Nipe Bay, that is, on the 
four corners of the island, if one may use the expression. 
Of course, these stations will be placed at these four 
corners wholly for Cuba’s good! President Palma ob- 
jects to this proposal and says the Cubans will never 
consent to a naval station at Havana. 


. The pending reciprocity treaties with France, the 
Argentine Republic and the British West Indies stand, 
it seems, no chance of being ratified and going into effect. 
Reciprocity is a Republican measure, but the Republican 
politicians of the line have little sy mpathy with it. 


There has been severe fighting between the in- 
surgents and the government troops in the interior of 
Colombia and the somewhat uncertain reports indicate 
that the insurgents have a strong hold on all the interior 
provinces. 
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There is a strong anti-war sentient in Australia. 
In N Yew South Wales there is an anti-war league, of 


which Professor Wood of Sydney University is the 
leader. This league recently made an appeal to the 


Political Labor League of the colony, which represents 
120,000 voters. Professor Wood stated in the appeal 
that the South African war had already cost the British 
workingmen $1,000,000,000, and alded that the inter- 
ests of labor and of militarism necessarily conflict. The 
president of the Labor League rejlied: “ We, as an in- 
dustrial body, are prepared, in the event of disputes, to 
place our case in the hands of an industrial court. We 
therefore hold that international disputes should be 
settled by a similar method.” 


. . « The Single Tax Society of Philadelphia, on March 
12, after a prolonged and earnest debate, passed a resolu- 
tion declaring in substance that the distress existing 
among workingmen is due to monopolies, syndicates and 
trusts, and not to the competition of foreign working- 
men (immigrants); that the sentiment against the immi- 
gration of foreigners, especially »gainst the Chinese, is 
without just cause; and declaring that the Society “is 
opposed to restricting the rights of our foreign brothers,”’ 
and “therefore it is necessarily opposed to the extension 
of the Geary act as a violation of numan rights.” 


. . . Alfred Stead, son of W. 'T. Stead, has sent from 
Hawaii to the Saturday Review (London) a commu- 
nication in which he says that annexation to the United 
States has produced very bad results. Practically all 
classes deny that good has come from annexation. Its 
foremost advocates in 1898 are now the most outspoken 
in deploring its accomplishment. The application of 
the United States coastwise nzvigation laws has cut off 
311,863 tons of shipping annually, thus crippling trade 
and raising freight rates. 

; Marconi, after examir ‘ng several points in Cape 
Breton Island, has selected for the site of his trans- 
atlantic wireless telegraphy station Table Head, near the 
mining centre of the Dominion Coal Company. The 
site contains ten acres, and was presented to Marconi 
by the Dominion Coal Company. Work on the station 
began on March 24. 


. A-revolution has broken out in Southern China 
and seems to have male considerable headway. There 
has been sharp fighting, in which for the most part the 
government troops have been defeated. 


. . « The Women’s Universal Peace Alliance, with its 
central office at Paris, has taken up, as the chief feature 
of its propaganda, the cducation of children in the ideas 
and ways of peace. This is also the work to which the 
Peace Department of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union has been devoting itself so earnestly for 
many years, particularly in this country. 


Mr. J. Novicow, the eminent Russian Sociologist 
and peace worker, in an article in the Revue Jnterna- 
tionale de Sociologie, entitled “Sociologists and Peace- 
makers,” now published in pamphlet by Girard et 
Briere, 16 rue Soufflot, Paris, declares that the sociolo- 
gists are under “the imperative obligation to explain to 
the masses of the people that the peace movement is the 
most important one affecting the interests of humanity.” 
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; The judiciary committee of the Massachusetts 
legislature has reported adversely on the bill introduced 
early in the session providing for the establishment of 
an industrial court, resembling that in operation in New 
Zealand, for the settlement of labor difficulties. 


: A petition has been presented to President Roose- 

velt, signed by more than a thousand American women 
living in all sections of the country,— women who travel 
abroad, — protesting against the intolerable and humili- 
ating treatment to which returning travelers are sub- 
jected in the custom houses. Ample ground has recently 
been given for such a protest. 
. Ernest Howard Crosby, with whose fine work 
our readers are familiar, is getting in some of his best 
blows at militarism in the Whim, *“ _unconventional 
pocket magazine published at Newark, N.J., with whose 
editorial staff he has recently become et re 


. Is an address before the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston, on February 5, Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
declared war to be the great “anarchist, “Tt makes vir- 
tues of killing, arson and theft. It turns all morality 
upside down. Every army is a school of cruelty, licen- 
tiousness and drunkenness, and pours thousands of 
demoralized men back among the people. If we can 
overcome and eradicate this cardinal anarchy of war, 
the lesser anarchies will one by one surely disappear.” 


. The conflict in South Africa has been a frightful 
war on horses. Mr. Brodrick stated in the House of 
Commons on February 7 that the British government 
had bought during the war 446,038 horses, 77,101 of 
which came from the United States; and that in addi- 
tion 89,705 had been captured from the Boers. Think 
of the awful cruelty and suffering involved in this more 
than half a million horses used up in the efforts of men 
to find and kill one another! 
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. $93 . 
The ‘* Secret History ”’ of the American- 
Spanish War. 

At a meeting of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association held at 40 Outer Temple, Strand, 
London, England, February 25, it'was resolved to issue 
the following memorandum on the recent statements 
concerning the circumstances leading up to the Ameri- 
can-Spanish War: 

“The further information upon the attitude of the 
British government on the eve of the outbreak of war 
between the United States and Spain has since been 
supplied by Lord Cranbourne’s replies to Mr. Henry 
Norman in the House of Commons and by statements 
in the official press of Berlin, admitted or uncontradicted 
by the British government. 

“Taken together, these different statements constitute 
an extraordinary revelation of the secret history of the 
period in question. It now appears that (1) in the 
opinion of the British Ambassador at Washington, the 
doyen of the foreign representatives, a tried friend of 
America and the most experienced diplomatist in the 
British service, the Spanish note of April 9, 1898, the 
real character of which only became publicly known 


after the outbreak of hostilities, removed the last pre- 
text for armed intervention by the United States gov- 
ernment, and that the requisite reforms in the Spanish 
colonies could be secured by a continuance of pacific 
negotiations; (2) that Lord Pauncefote called a meeting 
of ambassadors at the British Embassy on April 10, 
1898, as a result of which an identical note was dis- 
patched to the great powers, expressing this opinion 
and proposing further friendly representations to the 
United States government; (3) that the British gov- 
ernment, in common with the German government and 
probably that of Russia also, not only refused to make 
any such pacific representations, in default of which a 
bloody and costly conflict that is not yet ended broke 
out, but has concealed these facts to this day from the 
public, which was thus left a helpless victim of the 
‘yellow press’ and other groups of interested war- 
mongers. 

“We recall that all the governments above-named 
have signed (at The Hague) a solemn declaration that 
when a serious dispute occurs between two powers it is 
not only the right but the duty of the other and neutral 
powers to offer their good offices with a view to the 
settlement of the dispute. Believing firmly, as we do, 
in this right and duty of friendly mediation as an essen- 
tial principle of international morality, we feel that we 
are but anticipating the verdict of history when we con- 
demn this gross betrayal of the supreme interest of 
peace, which is common to all states, when we protest 
against the suppression of important political informa- 
tion, and when we express that better relations of the 
two great Anglo-Saxon countries cannot be assisted by 
any such policy as is indicated in this unhappy episode.” 

(This resolution indicates that the members of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association believe that Lord Pauncefote was 
actuated by the best of motives in his efforts to prevent the Spanish- 
American War, which the concessions of Spain had in his judgment 
rendered entirely unnecessary. His purpose was to secure a joint repre- 
sentation from the powers, in harmony with the provisions of the Hague 
Convention. The Association condemns the British government for not 
having acted in the way suggested by Pauncefote. From this point of 
view, which is certainly the correct one, it was the British government, 
and not Lord Pauncefote, that was our real enemy. — Ep.) 
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The Moral Responsibility of Nations.* 
BY REV. MARTIN D. HARDIN, 


I am glad to be of this company, here to remember 
the birthday of a man “sent from God.” Memorial gath- 
erings such as this cannot fail to have an influence for 
good. Would that only men who really love the name 
of Lincoln, and believe in the sanctity and permanency 
of his principles, were gathered to-night to honor his 
memory. I am almost “tempted to hope that his de- 
parted spirit does not hear and know all that goes on in 
the land he served. It seems to me that a man of 
Lincoln’s honesty and hatred of cant would groan, even 
in Paradise, if he knew of certain of those who will this 
night mouth his sacred name, for the sole purpose of 
giving a traditional respectability to selfish ambitions 
whose consummation will be the undoing of all that 
Lincoln loved. 


* Address delivered before the Lincoln League of Minneapolis, Minn., 
February 12, 1902. 
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I have been asked to say a few words upon “The 
Moral Responsibility of Nations,” a text certainly most 
appropriate for a Lincoln banquet, for, if ever there 
lived a statesman who believed that nations are morally 
accountable to a just God, it was Abraham Lincoln. 
He recognized as clearly as any Hebrew prophet of old 
that there is a moral order in the universe before which 
individuals and nations must bow in humble submission 
or pay to the last farthing for their transgressions of its 
demands. He knew that the scales of an exact justice 
could never be unbalanced. Hear him say: “If it must 
be that I must go down because of this speech, then 
let me go down linked to truth — die in the advocacy of 
what is right and just. This nation cannot live on in- 
justice, a house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
“This is a world of compensation, and he who would be 
no slave must consent to have no slaves.” “Those who 
deny freedom to others deserve it not themselves, and 
under a just God cannot long maintain it.” “Let us 
have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let 
us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

LINCOLN’S PECULIAR GENIUS. 

These are characteristic words of this heroic man, 
whose very greatness lay in his power to disentangle 
ingenious lies, made for expediency’s sake, from about 
each question, and to resolve the question into a form 
whereby it could be easily answered in the light of 
eternal moral principles. This was Lincoln’s peculiar 
genius, that he brought all questions face to face with 
the moral law, and sought the solution in the light of 
God. He did not seek to find the expedient thing. He 
was not an opportunist. He did not ask what is the 
easy thing, or the popular thing,— what is the thing 
that an irresponsible, irrational destiny has decreed,— 
but simply this— What is right? From every problem 
he pulled away the irrelevant wrappings until it stood in 
its nakedness before the law of God. He, of all men, 
recognized most clearly that nations have deep and awful 
responsibilities which they must meet with fear and 
trembling, or suffer for their disobedience. 

The permanency of our freedom is entirely dependent 
upon the amount of Lincoln spirit which can be kept 
alive in the breasts of the American people. Only as 
the majesty and the solemnity of the moral law inspire a 
wholesome fear of wrong will our heritage of liberty be 
kept safe. The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom alike for nation and individual. 

LONG WAY FROM THETIDEALS OF LINCOLN. 

But when a representative, high in the counsels of 
our dominant party,* can proclaim the atheistic and 
anarchistic doctrine, “Our country, may she ever be 
right; but right or wrong, still our country;” when 
a United States senator in the name of patriotism can 
select such a sentence as a fit climax for his peroration 
in an appeal to Americans to sanction the policy of the 
government, — as was actually done in this city a year 
and a half ago, without a single note of protest from 
any man in his party,—and when much of the appeal 
in a national campaign is based upon the same low plain 
of prejudice and passion,— then we have, indeed, traveled 
as a people a long way from the ideals of Abraham 





*Senator Beveridge of Indiana 
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Lincoln ; and have gone far into that country whose in- 
habitants know no law, human or divine, save the un- 
governed impulses of their own ignorant selfishness. 

What is the meaning of such a speech? Simply that 
my country, just because she is mine, can do no wrong; 
that she is a law unto herself, without obligations to God 
or man; that for her I hold a fool’s devotion that makes 
me believe that she is mightier than God’s eternal laws 
of righteousness; and if she once starts in a given 
course, I will follow her to the end, even though she 
violates every commandment of the decalogue. Those 
who cry out against her course in wrong, and would see 
her confined within the narrow limits of right, as 
discerned by the old fogy fathers, will be branded as 
traitors to their country, for the sole reason that they 
will not be swept from their ancient faith, and be willing, 
for patriotism’s sake, to call a lie truth, and blind lawless 
commercialism the God of providence. If such a refusal 
is traitorous, let me to the end of time be branded with 
the honorable title. 

A man who teaches the doctrine that our country 
must be followed, right or wrong, is more deserving of a 
place in the penitentiary than of a seat among our law- 
makers. He is the real traitor to every principle that 
has made our country worthy of respect and love. If 
you ought always to do right, and I ought always to do 
right, and every individual man in the nation ought 
always to do right, can all those individuals club together 
and do toward another nation that which would be 
wrong for one man to do to another? Does the deed 
done by many men become right which done by one 
man would be wrong? The wisest statesmen have 


SAME MORAL LAW FOR NATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS. 


thought that the simple law of right binds individuals 
and nations alike. Franklin said, “I know of but one 
code of morality for men, whether acting singly or col- 
lectively.” Charles Sumner, the prophet statesman, 
said: “The injunction, ‘Love one another,’ is as 
applicable to nations as to individuals. It is one of the 
great laws of heaven, and nations, like individuals, may 
measure their nearness to God by the conformity of their 
conduct to this duty. ... The dark ages have not 
passed away; Erebus and black night, born of Chaos, 
still brood over the earth; nor can we hail the clear 
day until the hearts of nations are touched as the hearts 
of individual men, and all acknowledge the same law of 
Right.” 

If it is true, as Lincoln believed, and some others 
whose word was once seriously taken to be fairly good 
authority, that “This is a world of compensation” ; 
that we get out of life what we put into life; that with 
what measure we mete it shall be measured to us again; 
that we shall be judged as we judge, — then we may well 
question what the future holds in store for us. 

It is hard not to covet that which belongs to our 
neighbor, especially if he is weaker than we are. It is 
hard not to lie, if the lie will help us to get our hand on 
that which we covet. It is hard not to feel justified 
in murder when we have once fully persuaded ourselves 
that Providence intended our weaker brother’s posses- 
sions for us anyhow. And it is wonderfully easy, when 
we have gotten ourselves into trouble, to turn around 
to the world and say: “Destiny got us in here, and we 
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are so piously inclined, so anxious to say, ‘Thy will be 
done,’ that here we will stay forever, even though to 
stay and carry out Thy plans and our plans, O Destiny, 
we must resort to some stringent measures, which before 
we got into full partnership with Providence were 
so horrible in our eyes that we actually went to war to 
put a stop to just such things.” A nation whose sense 
of moral responsibility is so lightly felt that in two 
years’ time that which was, for a century, universally 
condemned by the calm, unprejudiced conscience of the 
whole people, can be decked out in the garb of a hurrah 
patriotism, and worshiped as a god suddenly fallen from 
heaven, is certainly not altogether sane or sound, 

SHOULD HAVE FULLER PLACE IN THE HEARTS OF 

\MERICANS. 

To-night I lift up my voice in gratitude for the life 
of Abraham Lincoln. My prayer is that his spirit may 
somehow yet find a fuller place in the hearts of all 
Americans; that as a people we shall put less stress on 
externals; that we shall pin our faith less to markets 
and millions and might, and more to love, liberty and 
right. May we be simpler in our ideals, more demo- 
cratic in our sympathies, humbler in our bearing before 
Almighty God. And, instead of the bullying, boastful 
swell-headedness, which has made many of our people 
act as if the fiats of Sinai were insignificant emanations 
from a tribal god, long since dead, may there come the 
heartfelt consciousness that “righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
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Ministerial Incongruities. 
BY WILLIAM T, OLIVER. 


It is a strange and deplorable circumstance that the 
subject of peace is so feebly espoused by professed min- 
isters of the Gospel. Many intelligent and thoughtful 
minds, with keen perceptions of various other forms of 
moral transgression, seem singularly veiled in relation to 
the monstrous and comprehensive evil of war. From 
the same lips that preach the theoretical doctrine of 
peace on earth and goodwill toward men are frequently 
heard sentiments that seem calculated to impress the 
minds of the hearers with the belief that a readiness to 
defend one’s country on the battlefield is the highest 
type of virtue, and to become a great military leader is 
to attain to the most exalted of all human achievements. 

It would, indeed, be hard to find a clergyman who 
would attempt to deny the inherent barbarity of carnal 
warfare. It is sometimes necessary, say those who pal- 
liate it, for the preservation of our liberties, the extension 
of Christ’s kingdom on the earth, or the promotion of a 
higher civilization among less enlightened peoples. 

The fact is seemingly overlooked by such that out- 
ward liberty, although a precious boon, is of far less 
significance than that form of freedom enjoyed by those 
whom the truth makes free, —a liberty which is always 
forfeited by disobedience to divine commands. Time 
was when prison walls, or even death, were often pre- 
ferred to any course of action that would tend to 
jeopardize the possession of this highest and dearest 
liberty. 

The popular expression. “ My country, right or wrong,” 
reverses our Saviour’s injunction, “ But seek ye first the 


kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” There is a love of 
country which is at once reasonable and commendable, 
but one should beware lest an overlove of this or any 
other earthly blessing loosen one’s unreserved allegiance 
to Him from whom all blessings flow. If we believe 
in the truth of the Scripture proverb, “ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people, 
“then, surely, we must admit that he who preaches un- 
conditional righteousness teaches the highest form of 
patriotism. 

Why is it not just as incumbent on Christians to avoid 
causing their (presumably) erring fellow-mortals to die 
in their sins on the field of battle as to send missionaries 
into the wilds lest the heathen die without a knowledge 
of the Gospel? Is not the possible sacrifice involved in 
both cases equally commendable? If this incongruity 
were generally recognized, we should be spared the re- 
pulsive spectacle of professed Christians opposing each 
other on the field of slaughter, and each side praying to 
a supposed “God of battles” for victory, and the con- 
querors glorying with unholy jubilations over the calamity 
of the vanquished foe! 

The fact that a more advanced civilization oftentimes 
follows in the wake of conquest leads to the popular 
belief that war has an uplifting tendency on the world at 
large. But wrong-doing is often overruled for good, 
which circumstance, however, does not excuse the sin of 
the offender. It is belittling to the attributes of the 
Almighty to assume that some of His designs can be 
worked out only by means of a method involving a com- 
plication of gross immoralities. This feeling is coupled 
with the assurance that in every such instance a far 
greater benefit would accrue if Christian diplomacy were 
substituted for the sword. The stigma of a professed 
Christian nation making use of un-Christian methods for 
spreading its influence abroad would be thereby avoided. 

The late Civil War is continually held up as being 
eminently just and wholly unavoidable. While admit- 
ting that it was much more excusable than many other 
wars, at least as far as the motive was concerned, yet 
it may be viewed, after all, as a direct consequence of 
the apathy that previously existed among the churches 
on certain points. If the pure apostolic Christianity 
that sternly forbids all violations of the Golden Rule had 
been faithfully preached during the preceding years, the 
hearts of legislators and slaveholders might have been 
reached to such an extent that the shackles of the slave 
would have been released without recourse to the 
violence of the sword. 

Christ’s injunction to turn the other cheek to the 
hand of the smiter is often applied merely to the early 
years of the Christian faith by those who seem to 
forget that the self-abnegation required made it just as 
“impracticable” then as now. It is highly illogical to 
refer it to the millennium, for in that blissful period the 
smiter will be absent, and so there will then be no 
occasion for such an act of forbearance. 

It is, indeed, lamentable to observe the various means 
used, under the cloak of “ patriotism ” and “ justice,” to 
keep alive the war spirit in the bosoms of men by those 
who, as professed oracles of the Prince of Peace, should 
be among the foremost to deal its death blow. We can 
hardly expect to appeal successfully to the worldly on 
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any other score than those of humanity and expediency. 
The finer ethics of primitive Christianity are to such, in 
many instances, an idle dream and weak sentimentalism. 
While religious leaders ignore those vital principles 
which constitute the very backbone of the Christian 
religion, the cause of Truth is indeed wounded in the 
house of its friends. 

The wars of the Jews are frequently urged in exten- 
uation of modern warfare by many who fail to discern 
the true import of our Saviour’s propitiatory sacrifice. 
But allowing that that important event did not form so 
distinct a line of demarcation between the old dis- 
pensation and the new as to prohibit modern warfare, 
what a contrast exists between our boastful reliance on 
our strong military institutions and the simple faith of 
the Israelites, who, at the prophet’s bidding, depleted 
their army to a mere handful, that the glory of the 
victory might be ascribed to Jehovah alone! 

Evidence is not wanting, even in these latter days, 
that the Everlasting Arm is stretched out to protect 
those who are faithful to him, and to enable them to 
follow his requirements without swerving. An _ inter- 
esting and instructive example of this was seen in the 
Irish Rebellion of 1798, when it is a matter of authentic 
record that only one member of the Society of Friends 
lost his life, and he had fled to a garrison for refuge. 
Amid the surrounding scenes of carnage, the Friends, 
generally, were unmolested, although they pursued their 
regular vocations and ignored the protection of the 
military. 
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International Amity. 

From the speech of Mr. Charles W. Knapp, editor of the St. 
Louis Republic, at the press reception to Prince Henry at New 
York City. 

It is gratifying, and I am sure it is most appropriate, 
that you (the chairman) couple this sentiment of inter- 
national amity with the international exposition to be 
held in St. Louis next year. What better exponent of 
the comity of nations can there be than a world’s fair? 
You are all familiar with that last great speech of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s at Buffalo. It comes to us with a touch 
of sanctity. As if inspired for the final word, he pleaded 
for international amity and for that friendly struggle in 
the fields of commerce and art which so makes for the 
betterment of all mankind. He called the world’s fair 
a “time-keeper of progress.” He might have added, it 
is a conservator of amity and a guardian of peace. And 
so in 1903, it will be the pleasure and the pride of St. 
Louis to join hands anew with the great empires to greet 
the coming century. 

That amity among the nations, widespread and endur- 
ing, will ultimately prevail is a deep-seated and ineradic- 
able conviction of our intellectual, just as it is a most 
cherished emotion of our spiritual, nature. When the 
soul entreats the mind is not slow to promise, and so an 
abiding instinct of humanity teaches all the people of 
the world that there will surely come a day, in the full- 
ness of time, when the awful waste and carnage of war 
must cease for good and all; when its fountains of woe 
will forever stop their flow ; when we shall find the blood 
stains of battle in the pages of history only. 

Such is international amity in its ultimate develop- 
ment. But between to-day and the coming one pictured 
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in our fond hopes there is a gap so wide we should be 
blind indeed if we did not see that generations may come 
and generations may go before it has been fully and 
finally bridged. Yet none shall brush away the optim- 
istic dream if our heart's desire creates possibilities of 
sarly realization. The gap we must span is not an un- 
broken chasm, so we make progress step by step as the 
years grow, steadily advancing nearer and nearer the 
sought-for goal. 

Is it of no significance that arbitration —the trial 
court of nations — has at length obtained the almost uni- 
versal acceptance of the governments of the Old World 
and the New as a resort at least worthy of trial? We 
do not exaggerate the results of the Hague Conference, 
because we hail the substantial fruit it brought the world. 
We do not suggest that it has put an end to war, but 
we do not forget that its tribunal stands a concrete testi- 
mony that the aspirations of civilization constantly in- 
voke a peaceful arbitrament as a substitute for war. 
Nor do we transform the courtesy intended in the visit 
of our illustrious guest into anything more than the 
simple and gracious friendliness it is meant to bespeak, 
if we rejoice over it as an evidence of social, commercial 
and political amity. 

Have we not warrant in the lessons of history for our 
confidence in the future? We anticipate no different 
development of man in his community life than has 
already occurred in his personal life. The individual 
man is to-dzy a better being by far, better in every 
quality of his moral fibre, than he has ever been before, 
despite the pessimists who tell us that the passing 
centuries have not elevated the standards of the human 
race. Man is better, yet far from perfect. Struggle and 
strife have lasted through the ages and will go on until 
humanity has worked out its appointed mission in the 
all-wise scheme of Providence. But none the less inter- 
national amity will strengthen and grow, showering fresh 
blessings with each coming year. It cannot be other- 
wise, for seated in the very essence of things is one in- 
exorable law of existence. Whatsoever we sow that 
shall we reap. ‘To this divine mandate organized govern- 
ments must humbly bow as well as individual man. So 
out of the ills of adversity communities, like individuals, 
must draw the same vital lesson of life—live and let 
live. The daily prayer of humanity appeals for the 
preservation of the amity that now blesses the world. 
Yet we do not let our hearts forecast a complete millen- 
nium, we do not look forward to the day when all men 
will stand beside Ben Adhem in the front line, nor expect 
ever to read upon every tombstone that wondrous epi- 
taph, “I loved my fellow-man.” We do count, however, 
on the ultimate establishment of a broad and universal 
commercial reciprocity. We do forecast the day when 
the open door shall hospitably invite in all lands; when 
the gates of trade shall everywhere swing inward as 
well asoutward. So also we cherish firm hope that time 
will bring universal recognition that territorial aggran- 





dizement is in no degree a necessary accompaniment of 
national development. When these vital truths are 
brought to the heart of all the nations, then will amity 
spread its blessed wings over all the earth, goodwill 
inspire the acts of every government, and the Angel of 
Peace abide among the peoples of the whole world. 
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An International Handshake. 


From the speech of Ex-Secretary of State Olney at the recep- 
tion to Prince Henry at Boston. 

It is not infrequently said that in these days the peace 
of the world is jeopardized not so much by the ambitions 
and enmities of rulers as by the antagonisms of interest 
and feeling between their peoples. If the remark is true, 
as I think it is, obviously the surest mode of forefending 
war between two countries is by fostering intercourse 
between their peoples, by making them understand one 
another, by inspiring in them mutual respect and perhaps 
mutual liking, and by making them shun and loathe war 
between them as the greatest of calamities when it is not 
also the greatest of crimes. 

This truth the chief of the German nation has grasped 
with a clearness and acted upon with a skill worthy of 
his renown as among the foremost thinkers and states- 
men of the age. It is well to provide peaceful agencies 
for the settlement of national controversies, and the 
Ilague tribunal, even if it never have a case, is a most 
hopeful sign of the world’s progress. Yet an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,— and it is better to 
stave off quarrels than to patch them up,—and the Ger- 
man Emperor goes to the root of the matter when he 
seeks to conserve peace rather by preventing national 
misunderstandings than by healing them after they have 
arisen. 

This mission of your royal highness to us, therefore, 
makes for enduring peace between the two countries — 
peace which is the highest interest of each as well as of 
humanity generally. But the mission is not only ben- 
eficent in purpose — it is also most opportune. 

We hear much in these days, in the press and even in 
official quarters, of America’s capture of the world’s mar- 
kets. But no thoughtful American is under any delusion 
in the matter. We have indeed surprised our competi- 
tors by invading what they have been regarding as their 
exclusive commercial preserves, and by a show of strength 
and of resources for which they have not been prepared. 

But the surprise is over; what we have done simply 
amounts te a challenge to all other nationalities, and we 
are now entering upon a contest for industrial supremacy 
the most intense and arduous the world has ever seen. 
Fortunate will it be if this contest does not, like so many 
others, degenerate into “ grim-visaged ” war with all its 
unutterable brutalities and horrors! 

The errand here of your royal highness, with the hearty 
welcome tendered and the favorable impression produced, 
should do much to preclude so dire a result. Under its 
influence the two countries are recognizing each other as 
generous and worthy rivals,—are joining in a sort of 
handshake as a courteous but significant preliminary to 
the combat before them,— and are thus in a way pledg- 
ing themselves that, whatever the stress of the contest, it 
shall not transgress the rightful rules of the game nor 
overstep the limits which Christianized and civilized 
peoples ought to observe under whatever provocation. 

If the pledge shall in truth be kept and the corre- 
sponding consequence follow, the visit to the United 
States of Prince Henry of Prussia will deserve to go on 
record as one of the most memorable episodes in the 
history of international intercourse. 


Text of the Brussels International 
Sugar Convention. 
Signed on the 7th of March, 1902. 


Article 1. The high contracting parties agree, from 
the date of putting in force this present convention, to do 
away with bounties, direct or indirect, according to the 
production and exportation of sugars, and not to establish 
bounties of this kind while the said convention shall be 
in existence. This agreement shall apply to sugar and 
sugar products used in manufacture, such as confection- 
ery, chocolate, biscuits, condensed milk and all other 
analogous products. 

Art. 2. The high contracting parties agree to submit 
to bonded warehouse rules, under the permanent super- 
vision of employees of the treasury, manufactures of 
sugar refineries, as well as factories in which sugar is 
extracted from molasses. 

Art. 3. The high contracting parties agree to limit 
the excess charges to a maximum of six frances per 100 
kilograms ($1.20 per 220 pounds) for refined sugar and 
sugars similar to refined sugar, and of five francs and 
fifty centimes ($1.10) for other sugars; that is to say, the 
difference between the duties or taxes to which foreign 
sugars are subjected and of the duties or taxes to which 
home-grown sugars are subject. 

Art. 4. The high contracting parties agree to lay a 
special duty upon the importation into their territory of 
native sugars of countries which give a bounty for pro- 
duction or exportation, the said parties each reserving 
the right to prohibit the importation of sugars which are 
accorded bounties. 

Art. 5. The high contracting parties agree, recipro- 
cally, to admit at the lowest rate of their importation 
tariff native sugars, whether from the contracting states 
or from the colonies or possessions of the said states, 
which do not give bounties to which the obligations of 
Article 8 would apply. Cane and beet-sugar shall not 
have imposed upon them differing rates. 

Art. 6. Spain, Italy and Sweden are relieved from 
the obligations of the provisions of Articles 1, 2 and 3 as 
long as they do not export sugar. 

Art. 7. A permanent commission, having headquarters 
at Brussels, shall be charged with carrying out the agree- 
ment of this convention, the first meeting to take place 
at the convenience of the Belgian government, three 
months or less before putting in effect the agreement of 
this convention. 

Art. 8. The high contracting parties agree for them- 
selves and their colonies or possessions,— an exception 
being made for the autonomous colonies of Great Britain 
and of the British East Indies,— to take the measures 
necessary to prevent bounty sugars which have traversed 
the territory of a contracting state from enjoying the 
advantages of this convention in the market of destination. 

Art. 9. The states which have not taken part in this 
convention will be permitted to agree to it upon request, 
and upon agreeing to conform to the rules of the perma- 
nent commission, 

Art. 10. The articles of this convention shall take 
effect from September 1, 1903, and shall be in force for 
five years from that date, and will continue in force dur- 
ing one year thereafter, and so on for terms of five years, 
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in case no state denounces the convention twelve months 
before the expiration of the five-year period. 

Art. 11. The provisions of the convention shall apply 
to the provinces and colonies beyond seas and foreign 
possessions of the high contracting parties. There are 
excepted, however, the colonies and possessions of Great 
Britain and the Netherlands, save in what is set forth 
according to the provisions of Articles 5 and 8. 

Art. 12. This convention shall be ratified at Brussels 
on February 1, 1903. 

Final protocol considered as forming part of the con- 
vention added to Article 2: The governments of Great 
Britain and the Netherlands declare that no bounty, 
direct or indirect, shall be accorded to sugars of their 
colonies during the existence of the convention, and that 
no preference shall be given in their respective countries 
to colonial sugars as against foreign sugars. 


New Books. 


INTERNATIONAL Pusric Law. By Hon. Hannis 
Taylor, LL.D. Chicago: Callaghan and Company, 
Octavo, sheep, 912 pages. Price, $6. 

This is, everything considered, the most important 
treatise on international law that has appeared in the 
English language for some years. It is up-to-date, 
scholarly, comprehensive, historically rich and discrimin- 
ating, and written in a warm, lucid style that makes it 
actually pleasurable reading, compared with many other 
books in the same field. 

If a young American student of the subject had to do 
with one book, he could not do better, we think, than to 
procure this, and it is admirably suited for use as a text- 
book in the schools of law. It is copious in its citation 
of and reference to the authorities, and will put students 
into intelligent touch with the whole literature of inter- 
national law. 

As a book of reference, also, it is altogether the best 
for general and handy use that we have seen. It does 
not attempt to do over again the work done by the great 
writers of the past, but it sets this forth in a fresh, modern 
way which puts it at easy command and shows its genetic 
connection with the present more perfect development of 
the subject. 

Mr. Taylor has an unusually clear conception and high 
appreciation of the more recent growth and improvement 
of international law and of the various causes which have 
worked, separately and unitedly, to bring this about. 
His treatise is the first one of its kind, so far as we know, 
to incorporate in the text the substance of the work of 
the Hague Conference and to give it its proper setting in 
the development of a higher order of international 
relations. 

His treatment of the sources of international law in 
Part II., if not new in substance, is fuller, clearer and 
simpler in form than is usual in such works. He gives 
the five sources as: (1) international courts, congresses 
and conferences ; (2) the works of the great publicists; 
(3) treaties of alliance, peace, commerce, etc.; (4) in- 
structions given by states for the guidance of their own 
courts and ofticers; (5) diplomatic intercourse. Each of 
these sources is taken up and discussed in a lucid and 
instructive way, the fifty pages devoted to the work of 
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the publicists from the times just preceding Grotius till 
the present being among the most luminous in the trea- 
tise. All the great treaties, leagues, ailiances and acts of 
intervention of modern times are carefully examined and 
their bearing on the development of international law 
given. 

The extension of the international system to the New 
World is unfolded from the American point of view, but 
the treatment of the Monroe Doctrine, though elaborate, 
does not throw much new light upon that much debated 
subject. 

His discussion of diplomatic intercourse as a source of 
international law — a wide and rich field for investigation 
— is so brief and general as to be very unsatisfactory. 
Instead of a page, at least twenty could have been profit- 
ably given to this branch of the subject, which has as yet 
been so little worked. 

Part IIL., which treats of the duties of states in time of 
peace, Part 1V., treating of their duties in time of war, 
and Part V., which expounds the rights and duties of 
neutral states, cover the ground in these respects usually 
gone over by writers on international public law. The 
author, of course, gives the latest and highest developments 
of the international system in these particulars, and thus 
brings into his work much that is practically new. Tis 
discussion of the place of part-sovereign states, of joint- 
states and of neutralized states in the international sys- 
tem is well done. 

In the chapter on the treaty-making power several 
pages are devoted to treaties of arbitration, arbitral 
courts and the permanent tribunal provided by the Hague 
Conference. Ie recognizes fully the great importance 
of arbitration in present international law, and considers 
the setting up of the Hague Court a most hopeful sign. 

In his discussion, in Part IV., of the laws of war as to 
enemy property at sea, while recognizing the present 
tendency to exempt from capture at sea all private prop- 
erty except contraband, Mr. Taylor does not seem, on 
the whole, to think well of this tendency, on the ground 
that “crippling of commerce” is an effective means of 
war. We are sorry to see that his thought on this sub- 
ject is much behind that of the larger number of the lead- 
ing publicists of the day. 

The subject of neutrality, which has come into such 
great prominence in recent years, is treated, in the last 
division of the work, with great fullness and clearness. 

The only regret one has in laying down this remark- 
able work is that Mr. Taylor has confined himself so en- 
tirely to the exposition of international law as it actually 
exists, and has not in some parts given, incidentally at 
least, more attention to its improvement. THe might 
have used in his own case, with great effectiveness, 
his dictum in regard to the publicists, that they are “ not 
only witnesses to the existence of rules laid down by 
others, but are also creators of rules evolved from their 
mere sense of law.” Mr. Taylor, who has served his 
country as a minister plenipotentiary abroad, brought to 
his task of preparing this treatise large experience in 
the diplomatic service and a ripe and varied scholarship, 
especially in the field of history and constitutional law. 
International law at some points is almost ages behind 
the present position of civilization, as expressed in the 
existing systems of municipal law. He might have used 
most helpfully his “mere sense of law” in incidentally 
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giving direction to the needed reforms, without in the 
least interfering with the exposition of the subject ac- 
cording to the historic method, which he has done with 
such admirable insight, clearness and fullness. 


Carrain Jinks, Hero. By Ernest Crosby. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 393 
pages. Price $1.50. 

Mr. Crosby needs no introduction to the readers of the 
Apyocatr oF Peace. Those who have read the strong 
and searching articles from his pen which have appeared 
in our pages will want to read this story at once. It is 
a satirical novel on the military history of the United 
States for the past four years, the moral hollowness of 
which is depicted in the most unsparing caricature. But 
it is more than this. It is an exposition in concrete 
story form of the essential absurdities, vanities, im- 
moralities, heartlessness and inhumanity of militarism 
and war, as Don Quixote was of the insanity and gro- 
tesqueness of knight-errantry. 

There is not a phase of the evil which is not set out 
in its true inwardness. The bad effect on child-life of 
toy soldiers and instruments of war, of military com- 
panies and drill for boys; the base and brutal hazing at 
the military and naval schools; the silliness of girls anc 
women about brass buttons and gold lace; the flirtations 
and licentiousness accompanying army life; the turning 
of good-for-nothings and scoundrels into “heroes” and 
“patriots” by getting them dressed in soldiers’ clothes ; 
the struggles for promotion and the quarrels of officers ; 
their ridiculous fondness for decorations and badges; the 
abject moral slavery of the soldier; the corrupt money- 
making schemes attending wars; the corruption and 
falsehood of the press; the baleful influence of war upon 
politics, —all these Mr. Crosby has exhibited in their 
true character with so much fidelity that one grows more 
and more disgusted with them all as the story proceeds. 

Poor Sam Jinks, the hero, goes into the soldier’s life 
for all that there is in it; and he certainly gets it by the 
time he comes out at the end a stark and silly lunatic, 
made such by the struggle between his inherent man- 
hood and the false one which he attempts to impose 
upon himself. He makes no reserves either of intel- 
ligence or conscience. He aspires to be the perfect 
soldier, the consummate killing machine, who does not 
think, but simply obeys. The most tragic scene in the 
book is the one where the poor fellow breaks down and 
finds himself unable to become the “perfect soldier,” 
according to the German Emperor’s model — one who 
in obedience to orders will not hesitate to shoot instantly 
even his own relatives. Jinks finally, after great struggle 
and depression, reaches this standard, but only when his 
real self is prostrate and dead. 

Mr. Crosby is a master of satire, and in this story he 
has let himself out the full length of his tether. He 
hates war from the moral and spiritual point of view, 
and there are few that can stand up to him in serious 
argument. But he here approaches the subject from an 
altogether different point of view. The iniquities of 
the war system from the moral point of view are not 
greater to him than its ludicrousness from the intellec- 
tual. He cannot see, for the life of him, how men of 
sense can uphold it or have anything to do with it, and 


he believes that the whole thing can be laughed out of 
existence. 

This book is of peculiar interest to us. It grew out 
of an address on “The Absurdities of Militarism” de- 
livered by Mr. Crosby at Tremont Temple, Boston, at 
a meeting held under the auspices of the American 
Peace Society. In this address Mr. Crosby suggested 
that. some humorist might do a great service to the 
world by a satirical work on war, as Cervantes had 
done in the case of knight-errantry. Some of his 
auditors suggested to him afterwards that he should 
undertake this task himself. So “ Captain Jinks, Hero” 
came to be written. 

The story is illustrated by Dan Beard, whose cartoons 
are even more intensely satirical than Mr. Crosby’s 
writing. Some of them are droll, some painful, some 
sickening, some awe-inspiring, some awakening shame 
and indignation, — but all true to the conditions which 
they portray. 

The book, which we confess is to us somewhat too 
intense and unrelieved in its satirical development, is 
sure to be mercilessly criticised by the votaries of war. 
It will make many of them—if they should be so 
fortunate as to read it— thoroughly mad at first, but 
perhaps for this very reason it will do the more good. 
Certainly no one who reads it will ever be able to for- 
get it or to throw off the repugnance to war which it will 
create. It ought to have a very wide circulation among 
and by all opponents of war. 
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Report of the American Friends’ 
Peace Conference. 


The Report of the American Friends’ Peace Confer- 
ence held in Philadelphia in December, 1901, has just 
been published. It is an octavo pamphlet of 234 pages, 
and contains all the papers read and the substance of all 
the discussions. Copies of the Report may be had at 
the office of the American Peace Society at ten cents 
each. Postage and wrapping ten cents additional. 


Members of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 


Austria-Huncary. — His Excellency Count Frédéric 
Schénborn, Doctor of Laws, President of the Imperial 
Court of Justice, former Minister of Justice, Member of 
the House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, ete. ; 
His Excellency M. D. De Szilagyi, former Minister of 
Justice, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Hungarian Parliament, etec.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
Member of the Chamber of Magnates and of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Hungarian Parliament, etc. 
M. Henri Lammasch, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. 

Bretaium. — His Excellency M. Beernaert, Minister, 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives, ete.; His 
Excellency Baron Lambermont, Minister, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Chevalier 
Descamps, Senator; M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior. 
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Buiearia.— M. Danef, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
and Mr. Stantchef, Diplomatic Agent at St. Petersburg. 

Denmark. — Professor H. Matzen, Doctor of Laws, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen, “Conseiller 
extraordinaire ” at the Supreme Court, President of the 
Landsthing. 

France. — M. Léon Bourgeois, Deputy, former Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. de Laboulaye, former Ambassador ; 
Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Deputy ; M. Louis Renault, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, Juris- 
consult of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany. — His Excellency M. Bingner, Doctor of 
Laws, “ Conseiller intime actuel,” President of the Senate 
of the High Court of the Empire at Leipzig; M. de 
Franizius, “Conseiller intime actuel,” ‘ Conseiller-rap- 
porteur ” to the Department of Foreign Affairs at Berlin ; 
M. de Martitz, Doctor of Laws, Councillor of the High 
Court of Justice in Prussia, Professor of Law at the 
University of Berlin; M. de Bar, Doctor of Laws, “ Con- 
seiller intime” of Justice, Professor of Law at the 
University of Gottingen. 

Great Britain. — His Excellency the Right Honor- 
able Baron Pauncefote of Preston, Member of the Privy 
Council, Ambassador at Washington; The Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Member of the 
Privy Council, former Ambassador; The Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Fry, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Privy Council; Professor John Westlake, Doctor of 
Laws, K. C. 

Greece. — Mr. Kebedgy, Professor of Law in the 
University of Berne, Switzerland. 

Iraty.— His Excellency Constantin Nigra, Senator, 
Ambassador at Vienna; His Excellency Commander 
Jean Baptiste Pagano Guarnaschelli, Senator, First 
President of the Court of Cassation at Rome; His 
Excellency Count Tornielli Brusati di Vergano, Senator, 
Ambassador at Paris; His Excellency Commander 
Joseph Zanardelli, President of the Council of Ministers. 

Japan. —M. I. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; M. H. Willard 
Denison, Jurisconsult of the Ministiy of Foreign Affairs 
at Tokio. 

Mexico.— Manuel de Azpiroz, LL.D., Ambassador of 
Mexico at Washington; José M. Gamboa, LL. D., Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Genaro Raigosa, LL. D., 
Senator; Alfredo Chavero, LL. D., Deputy. 

NETHERLANDS — M. T. M. C. Asser, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the State Council, former Professor at the 
University of Amsterdam; M. F. B. Coninck Liefsting, 
Doctor of Laws, President of the Court of Cassation ; 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, Doctor of Laws, 
former Minister of the Interior, former Professor at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, Member of the Second 
Chamber of the States-General; Jonkheer G. L. M. H. 
Ruys de Beerenbrouck, Doctor of Laws, former Minister 
of Justice, Commissary of the Queen in the province of 
Limbourg. 

PortuGaL. — Count de Macedo, Peer of the Kingdom, 
former Minister of Marine and Colonies, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid; M. 
Antonio Emilio Correia de si Brandao, President of the 
High Court of Justice, State Councillor, Peer of the 


Kingdom, and former Minister of Justice; M. Agostinho 
d’Ornellas Vasconcellos Esmeraldo Rolim de Moura, 
Peer of the Kingdom, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Portugal at St. Petersburg; 
M. Luiz Frederico de Bivar Gomes da Costa, Peer of 
the Realm, Judge Councillor of the High Court of 
Justice. 

Roumanta. — M. Théodore Rosetti, Senator, former 
President of the Council of Ministers, former President 
of the High Court of Cassation and Justice; M. Jean 
Kalindéro, Administrator of Domains of the Crown, 
former Councillor at the High Court of Cassation and 
Justice; M. Eugéne Statesco, former President of the 
Senate, former Minister of Justice and Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Jean N. Lahovari, Deputy, former Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russta.— M. N. V. Mouravieff, Minister of Justice, 
Privy Councillor, Secretary of State of His Majesty the 
Emperor; M. C. P. Pobedonostzeff, Procureur-General 
of the Most Holy Synod, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of His Majesty the Emperor; M. E. 
V. Frisch, President of the Department of Legislation 
of the Council of the Empire, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of his Majesty the Emperor; M. de 
Martens, Privy Councillor, Permanent Member of the 
Council of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Servia.— M. George Pavlovitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; M. Glicha Gerchitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, Minister of 
Agriculture, of Industry, and of Commerce, and formerly 
Professor. 

Siam.—M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Councillor-General of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Siam, former Minister 
of the Interior of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Honorary President of the Institute of International 
Law ; M. Frederick W. Holls, Doctor of Laws, Attorney- 
at-Law at New York, former Delegate and Secretary of 
the Delegation of the United States of America at the 
Peace Conference. 

Spain. — His Excellency the Duke of Tetuan, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senator of the Kingdom, 
Grandee of Spain; Don Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
General at the Ministry of Justice; Dr Don Manuel 
Torres Campos, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Grenada. 

SwEDEN AND Norway.—M. S. R. D. K. d’Olive- 
crona, former Councillor of the Supreme Court of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Doctor of Laws and Letters at 
Stockholm; M. G. Gram, former Minister of State of 
Norway, Provincial Governor at Hamar, Norway. 

SwitTzERLAanpD, — M. Charles Lardy, Doctor of Laws, 
Minister of Switzerland at Paris, President of the Insti- 
tute of International Law; M. Charles Hilty, Doctor of 
Laws, Member of the National Council, Professor at the 
University of Berne; M. Emile Rott, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the Federal Tribunal at Lausanne, President 
of this Tribunal during the years 1899 and 1900. 

Unitep States or America.— Melville W. Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the United States; John W. Griggs, Ex- 
Attorney-General of the United States; George Gray, 
United States Circuit Judge; Oscar S. Straus, formerly 
United States Minister to Turkey. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

ArT. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred, 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 





The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ApvocaTE 
OF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times.— Poem. By IdaWhipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Logic of War. — By Katrina Trask. Letter Leaflet No. 5. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No.7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 60 cts. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
NATIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 

SOUTHERN 
FRIENDS IN 


HEROES; or THE 
War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. Five copies to 
one address $5.00. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cts. 
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Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
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tevon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pages. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
Cloth, 300 Price, $1.50, 
postpaid, 


pages. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, LL.D. <A discussion 
of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Organi- 
zation of the World intoan Inter- 
national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages, Price, 75 cts. 
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reading. 
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Price, 15 Cents a Year for Single 
Copies. 
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Twenty-five or more Copies to one 
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ADDRESS, 
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Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
American Peace Society, Boston, a 
corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum 
of — dollars, to be employed by 
the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace, 















































